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Higher Education Ddivery Systems— 
Trying the TQM Option - n 

Nlmit R. Chowdhary* 

Proparing for Change 

The implmnentation of TQM requires that administrators and 
teachers mediate areas of conflict. How well management functiems 
during the transition will depend on its ability to fdlow the action 
guidelines presented bdow: 

Action 1: Redefine ihe role of the teadter 

Most higher education institutions have employed teachers on the 
basis of their possession of knowledge, skilk and standards certified/ 
awarded by various other educational bodies and commissions where 
they studied/worked or throu^ which they were recruited. Adminis* 
tration has had relatively little control over professionak once they 
are hired, so diey must have the right work habits, standards, and 
methods when hired. It has been assumed that the possession of this 
training and these work habits would lead to deckion making that 
would meet the gold standard for an e)ctended period of time. 

The new set of decision-making skilk required by TQM will have 
to include not only teaching skilk, but ako the ability and flexibility to 
be guided by a quest for continuous improvement. This requires fun¬ 
damental sl^k for statistical analysis of procedures and the ability to 
work with and in multidisciplinary teams. In essence, the routine tasks 
of the teachers and other providers will have to include basic statistics, 
and a variety of group process skilk. 

He must be an epitome of virtues. For thk the input quality of 
teaching personnel must be good. In the University set-ups the sdec- 
tion process must be rather selective, for the teachers here are to serve 
the role models. We must endeavour to make file ^Quality of Worklife' 
lucrative enough to attract the best of talent. The structure should be 
such that the incom^ent must be forced to improve or eke leave on 
their own. The classical Indian model of the tjuru' is the need of the 
hour. He must be a highly respected individual in the organkation— 
his respect and autonomy must be ensured at all coosts — a non¬ 
monetary incentive most sought after. 

Action 2: Red^ine the orgenisationol culture 

The West tend to look for the quick fix, the home run, and the 
Nobel Prize. While TQM may yield a home run, early on, the basic 
philosphy k one of incessant change, the hitting of lots of singles, and 
the tortoise over the hare. Imai observes that "Westiemers are con¬ 
cerned with performance, while Easterners are concerned with both 
performance and process." The Eastern philosophy calk for continu¬ 
ous employee training to aaskt with continuous improvement. Thk 
means that there must be a change in what Kilmann refers to as 
culture, management skilk, team-building strategy, structure, and 
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reward system. Failure to address each in a system* 
atic effort will greatly limit the implementaticm d 
TQM. 

The apex administration must bear on itself the 
responsibility ot creating and sustaining such a cui* 
ture. Important here is to incorporate die Tole clari* 
ty. Administration must understand its role as a 
suppcHt structure. There must be absolutely no con* 
fusion as regards the role and responsibility of each 
and no conflict whatsoever as regards the relative 
importance of the teaching and administrative staff. 
Actum 3; Red^ine the roie of edministration 

In TQM, the administrator becomes a sympho¬ 
ny conductor, ordiestrating the independent actions 
of a varied of professionals and project-oriented 
teams. This change really modifies curroit l^da- 
ship roles at the top, middle, and bottom of the 
administrative hierarchy. The top administrators 
will do less of the decision making, leaving it to 
lower and middle leveb of administration to make 
the majority of the decisions, often on a consensual 
basis among the departments involed. The role of 
top management, then, is to manage the culture and 
to allocate resources to support the change process. 
Top management will have to establish a planning 
process that is flexible enough to adapt to the pro¬ 
positions that the TQM process develops. Top man¬ 
agement will have to be the spokespersons for the 
consumers who are not represented in the system, 
especially the students. Middle management has 
responsibility for monitoring the process of TQM 
and authorising implementation of the process 
changes that are identified for improvement of 
quality. Front-line administration must be evaluat¬ 
ed as role models for TQM, and top managers have 
especially key roles in modelling, teaching,and pro¬ 
viding f^back as part of the TQM process. 

The aforesaid, role need not be confused with 
absolute 'Colonial British' like unresponsive, rigid 
and arrogant administration or get translated into 
snobbish bureaucracy. 

Action 4: Empower the staff to analyze and solve problems 

The most important challenge for administra¬ 
tion is to empower the staff to gather data, analyze 
it, and make recommendationa. This involves con¬ 
vincing the staff that it is safe to collect data and do 
srunething with the results. This means that man¬ 
agement must overcome status barriers; must be 
diligent in convincing pec^le to try out statistical 
quality control techniques, making sure that people 
get rapid feedback to their prr^ioaals; and must be 
^plomatic. Administrators also have to act as liai¬ 
sons if problems turn oiit to have multiple causation 


(as they so often do). They have to be able tosee the 
system In a systems way, focusing not first on their 
own units but on a component in a complex system. 
Most of all, they must all be supporters of the mas¬ 
sive social changes that TQM can require. 

Empowennent of the staff is one the hallmarks 
of the TQM model. There is an unfound fear of 
seniors in the organisation of losing control which 
results in departmental team members being un¬ 
available to participate in team activities. Con- 
spicuity by fundamentals is undesirable. Transpar¬ 
ent woridng festers confidence and morale of the 
workers. We must remember each individual is ca¬ 
pable of contributing, whether or not he contributes 
is a different thing. Non-cemtributing individuals is 
a feilure on the part of the university set-up and not 
die individuals. 

Action 5: Change organieational objectmes 

The institution's objectives need to be expre - 
ssed in terms d both pertormance objectives and 
process Directives. This means that programs will 
have to set dieir own quality objectives period by 
period as they develop the capacity to measure, 
follow, and modify their own processes. 

Action 6: Develop fnentorm^ capacity 

The teachers and the administrators will both 
perceive the changes as risky to implement and 
threatening to their professional identity. They will 
heed models of behavior to fellow and mentors 
with whom they can discuss their plans and fedings 
about the risks involved. Seniors who are convinced 
of the importance of TQM are going to provide ad¬ 
vice and support. University typically has a set of 
hi^ly competent individuals who ran serve as 
mentors. The organisation must strive hard to en¬ 
sure their continuous improvement through all pos¬ 
sible means. 

Action 7: Drive the benchmarking process from the top 
The hardest process step will be the bench 
marking process that must be led from the top of the 
institution. T^ management is the group responsi¬ 
ble for assessing the outside environment. They 
have the capacity to identify the best performance of 
competitive organizations and compare internal 
operations with these high-performance institu¬ 
tions. This will not happen effectively without 
strong leadership from the top down. 

The unit of analysis for Benchmarking is criti¬ 
cal. It is not just ”Do we have the best Management 
department in the country?" It is also "Do we give 
our students the best acperience? Do we attract 
the visiting faculty better dian anyone else? Are we 
making fewer processing errors and fewd ddayed 
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r^orts than last month, and are we working to 
make this the best in the world? Why a fall in the 
number of applicants seeking admissions to our 
various prc^ammes is reported?" 

AcHm S: Modify ike reward system 

The reward system of higher education is con¬ 
strained to a high degree by professional status and 
prerogatives. Thehi^er education institution, how¬ 
ever, must reserve some rewards for those who co¬ 
operate most whole heartedly and effectively. The 
rewards are most likely to be psychic rather than 
financial pa 3 mnents. Th^ can effectively include 
participation in quality improvement programme 
(QIP), career advancements, nominations to various 
committees, travel, entertainment, employee recog¬ 
nition (best used for teams), and vacation time. For 
example, one major U.S. company that is very suc¬ 
cessful at TQM has eliminated all financial awards 
in its suggestion system. It now gives books on how 
to improve job peHormance and trips to continuity 
education programs instead. The ideal reward sys¬ 
tem should reward both performance and process 
development. 

Important here is to mention that the discretion¬ 
ary powers of the top management must never be 
tised to instil fear or award punishment except un¬ 
der most inevitable situations. The role must he one 
of fatherly protection and not that of police. The 
traditional employee-management relationship 
must be done away with. The employees are the 
most important endowments of the university. 
Action 9: Go outside the Higher Education sector for models 

Xerox Corporation of Stamford, Connecticut, 
has been one of the most successful adherents of 
TQM. TQM has helped the company to thrive in 
the highly competitive copier market and to com¬ 
pete well enough to recover some of its market from 
the Japanese. David T. Kearns, Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer of Xerox has suggested that the 
next benchmark for Xerox copiers after Japanese 
copiers is the telephone, with its attributes of both 
high reliability and low cost. Education leadership 
should not hesitate to go outside of the higher edu¬ 
cation sector for its models of consumer-driven qual¬ 
ity. The obvious future targets are highly successful 
consumer service organizations such as healthcare, 
transport, banking, entertainment, etc. 

Action 10: Set reatislie time expectations 

The process of adopting and institutionalizing 
TQM, lilw all organizational change processes, takes 
time under the best of circumstances, most Hkdy 
three to five years. It is likely to take longer in a 
large, complex institution lil% a teaching institu¬ 


tion. People will have to start with a realistic esti¬ 
mate of die time required. Two types of time are 
required—hours of input by already busy teachers 
and professionals and calendar time required to 
implement the program. The latter is illustrated 
even in the case of a very tightly controlled institu¬ 
tion such as Xerox, where new issues concerning 
TQM institutionalization continue to surface five 
yMTS after implementation. For example employee 
evaluation systems were not changed to include 
management commitment and role modelling for 
TQM, and college employment recruiters were not 
using TQM-rdated selection criteria until shortly 
before the firm received the Malcolm Baldridge 
Prize in 1989 in recognition of its successful imple¬ 
mentation of TQM. 

Actum 11: Make the TQM program a mode! for contin¬ 
uous improvement 

The cases cited above highli^t possibilities for 
using the TQM program to model a continuous im¬ 
provement orientation for the total organisation. 
Those who are responsible for program oversight 
must consciously challenge the TQM staff to sug¬ 
gest improvements in the program and respond 
rapidly and effectivdy. The professionals w^ be 
especially sensitive to any gaps between what is 
preached and what is practised by those associated 
with this program. They have already seen many 
programs come and go in recent years, cmd they 
must be convinced that administration is serious 
about TQM. Here actions will truly speak louder 
than words. 

Ac/tt»n 12: Strengthen your communicaiion system 

Important fcff all kinds of improvements on a 
continuing basis is the effectiveness of communica¬ 
tion systems. May it be concurrent feedbacks on die 
concurrent performance, or the need of lateral link¬ 
ages while working on teams (may it be depart¬ 
mental or cross-functional teams). Needless to em¬ 
phasize the importance of informal communication 
and intelligence systems. These cannot be 
formalised. Further these are capable of being the 
most objective and unbiased channels. Essential it is 
to ensure the reliability of this channel — cross 
checking and redundancy can be used with some 
certainty of purpose. This is a Handle with Care' 
tod. 

What Faib TOM 

The success of TQM transformation is depen¬ 
dent on certain crucial factors. Bdiaviours which 
have been observed in our ccmtext to act as barriers 
to TQM are asunder: 
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* Failure to appreciate TQM as a cultural revdu- 
tion—a process of organizational change. This 
change normally requires a change-agent, a 
catalyst who can initiate and guide throu^ 
transformation. The transformation is only pos¬ 
sible if there is an external change agent work* 
ing hand-in-hand with an internal facilitatcH*. 
The internal facilitation is a full time activity 
because the change is dynamic, delicate and 
many times sensitive to political pressures aris¬ 
ing out of fear of unknown and fear or shift of 
power balance. 

* Failure of top-management to have a long term 
vision. Seeking immediate/short term gains de¬ 
feats the very purpose and the ethos. 

* Lack of exemplified top administration com¬ 
mitment. A sense of powerlessness on part of 
seniors by virtue of empowering subordinates. 
The filing is that a part of their power is lost. 

* Fear of senior administration of losing control 
which results in departmental team members 
being unavailable to participate in team activi¬ 
ties. 

* Apprehension of senior management about the 
efficiency of TQM methodology. 

* Myopic view of looking at training as a cost 
rather than long term investment. 

* Lack of faith in effectiveness through process 
changes. 

* Belief in traditional system that people need to 
be told what is to be done, and their work must 
be monitored. The belief that the number of 
people you have reporting to you is a visual 
expression oi power you hold. A flat and lean 
cffganisation means loss of power by virtue of 
less people to order around. 

* Lack of leadership and determination to drive 
the transformation through. 

* Not adhering to a structured and sustained in¬ 
tervention plan. 

* Failure to foster a conducive climate in terms of 
open communication system; n<m-re8tnictuTing 
of HRD systems to attain fulfilment of hightf 
order nee^; not basing rewards solely on per¬ 
formance, and so on. 

It is presumed that TQM shall alter the entire 
way of working in an organisation. This is a misno¬ 
mer because if the prevalent work processes are 
conducive to fostering the total quality philosophy, 
tibere is no need for change. TQM is not a panacea 
for today's problems, it is a Icmg term strategy fcv 
survival. 


TQM, as the name suggests, has to be steered 
and managed. It calls for a strong leadership at all 
levels. Lead^hip involves potential leaders b^g 
identified at the mind-set sessions and developed to 
lead the movement at respective levels. They are 
developed as facilitators, and ultimately groomed 
to become trainers. It is essential therefore that the 
organisation must develt^ its HKD process in man¬ 
ner so as to be able to retain its pecple. Keeping the 
organisation lean enables close and personal inter¬ 
action across levels which are strong motivators. It 
renders to people the freedom to try out new ideas 
thereby fostering creativity and innovation. How¬ 
ever it must be ensured ^t the system rewards 
teaun work. 

In Sum 

Our archaic and outdated system processes 
in our university must be replaced. A passing re¬ 
mark in this direction may be reminding— 

# Decision making channels must be shorter, so as 
to ensure quick decisions which are time sav¬ 
ing, timely, free from rigidity, implementable 
and more effective. 

# Third party treatment to students must be done 
away with. We must be all the more responsive 
to their requirements. All matters relating to 
the students must be more simple and comfort¬ 
able to remove all Irritants' of procedures. 

# Universities must uiihesitantly invest on equip¬ 
ment, teaching and research facilities. ITiese 
alone are the support in the university's quest 
of truth. New procedures need be adopted for 
procurement and maximum return should be 
ensured before investments. 

# Appointments and all service matters like, 
leave, housing and travel should be flexible re¬ 
moving all rigidity. 

# Quality improvement of all teaching and non¬ 
teaching staff should be a rule rather than ex¬ 
ception. Expense on Quality ts not a cost but an 
investment. 

# Budgeting, allocation and monitoring should be 
done on scientific norms and transparency is 
desirable Zero-based budgeting must be prac¬ 
tised with perfonnance as criteria. 

Our traditional thinking and management sys¬ 
tems are at variance. Liberalizaticm has seen mod¬ 
em concepts flowing into our country as a storm. So 
has TQM. It therefore has created a f^r of the un¬ 
known. But do we have a chmc^? 

(Omduded) 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

The Fractious Scenario of Indian Higher Education 

DA. Ghandii* 


Higher education in India has now groMm into a 
huge CTterprise with the student poptdation touch* 
Ing the five million mark. The yearly increase in 
student population is in the nei^bourhood of 5%. 
By the time the country completes the first decade of 
the 2l8t century, the student population will have 
crossed ten million ! There will be a clamour for 
non-conventional branches of knowledge in all 
areas — sciences, humanities, technology, art, etc. 
There will be exacting demands of global forces for 
human resource with state of the art skills and com* 
petencies in areas unknown so far. To meet these 
higher education will have to be simultaneously 
imaginative, innovative and proactive with cchi- 
siderable space for experimentation, diversification, 
flexibility and symbiosis with myriad technologies 
on one hand and complexities of human life on the 
other. 

It is axiomatic that academic freedom is one of 
the most impact*wielding ingrec ients that deter* 
mine the quality of education in a giv^n environ* 
ment. At ihe same time it is also recognised that 
such freedom is an extremely difficult dimension of 
human behaviour to operate. Albert Einstein, a tire* 
less protagonist of academic freedom said: 'Tolitics 
is harder tiian physics. And education conceived as 
constitutional politics directed to escalate transfor¬ 
mative potential of future generations is even hard¬ 
er than the politics of will to power for domination 
and subjugation of people. This is the reason why 
academic freedom is the most difficult freedom of 
all. And a university constitutes a permanent invi* 
tation for us all to exercise and enjoy this freedom." 

This is why as an ideal to inform the thinking 
and practice erf education, academic freedom has 
been coveted intensdy, fought for valiantly and 
guarded jealously all these years the world over. 
The ancient Indian model of education management 
represented by the Cunihd system exemplified this 
ideal in meticulous, unadulterated practice^ for, un¬ 
like the present day phenomenon oif interference in 
and even domination of the field of education in 


Pro-Vics-Ownerilor, North Gujanit UnwersUy. 


India by politicians, bureaucrats and private man¬ 
agements, the hallowed. Gurukul system remained 
not cmly untouched but also hig^y revered by the 
powers that be then. The incident the poet Kalidas 
has graphically narrated in his immortal play, 
Abhig\f»naiukuntalam is an evidence of this tradition. 
King Dushyanta had not only to seek tiie permission 
of the renowned sage Kanva before entering his 
Ashrams but also had to take ofi and keep outside the 
entrance all the appurtenancies of his royal identity 
and state power. The sacred precincts were thus out 
of bounds for any display of earthly power let alone 
its influence on them. A comparison with the 
present-protocol of convenience found being fol¬ 
lowed at our universities and colleges in several 
parts of the country would be as painful and dimin¬ 
ishing as theonefollowed inthe GuruJatlas was pleas¬ 
ing and uplifting. 

In respect of the value of freedom in general 
John Stuart Mill has a significant warning to off^. 
He says, "People should not let their liberties at the 
feet of even a great man, or trust him with powers 
which enable him to subvert their institutions." This 
applies to all walks of life, politics, administration, 
government, industry, commtf ce, social service and 
even to private life. Commenting on the unhealthy 
practice followed by several political parties in post¬ 
independence India passing resolutions empower¬ 
ing ^eir presidents to take decisions on their bdialf 
on vital matters, even thou^ by their own constitu¬ 
tions they were duty bound to take those decisions, 
Vinoba Bhave said that inthe Indian political set-up 
peopleseemed to have forgotten that they had shoul¬ 
ders at all on which they could have carried the 
responsibility of dedsiem-making. 

Unfortunately the academic world in India too 
has not been free from this spinal wealmess of allur¬ 
ing the right to be free in thougjht and in action. And 
this has been so despite the example of academic 
freedom set by our freedom fighters under the lead¬ 
ership of Mahatma Gandhi who set up an indepen? 
dent modd of national education some of whose 
specimens like tiie Jamia Millia Islamia or the 
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Vishwa Bharati or the Gujarat Vidyapeeth survive 
even today, albeit with alterations in form as well as 
spirit. It's not that the country since its indepen¬ 
dence has not had moments of introspection regard¬ 
ing the steady erosion of diis great educational val¬ 
ue, namely academic freedom. The University Edu¬ 
cation Commission (1946*48) chaired by the late Dr. 
S. Radhakiishnaiv the National Commission on Ed¬ 
ucation (1964-66) chaired by the late Dr. D.S. 
Kothari/ the Statements of National Policy on Edu¬ 
cation of 1968 and 1986, the documents of the 
Programme of Action (POA) of 1986 and 1992, and a 
host of reports by several special committees and 
study groups on education have provided fora for 
delitoations, debate and decisions pertaining to, 
among other things, academic freedom both as an 
intrinsic and instrumental value. As a result the 
country has amassed a veritable intellectual reser¬ 
voir large enough to evolve appropriate norms of 
academic freedom, define its specific contours, and 
work out modalities of implementing, monitoring, 
evaluating and further strengthening it. 

However, the history of policy implementation 
in the sphere of education in our country since inde¬ 
pendence has been marked by sporadic measures 
enforced neither consistently nor seriously in many 
cases, not unoften left half way through, and even 
forgotten altogether with the passage of time. Take 
the case of setting up some500 autonomotis colleges 
and university departments in pursuance of the 
POA (1986). Hardly 20% of the targetted number 
has been xnade.to be bom, among whom the rate 
mortality, let alone morbidity, is not negligible. A 
very noble experiment in multi-lateral academic 
freedom has, thus, been allowed to come to grief by 
acts of political, administrative and financial omis¬ 
sion and commission. It has been pertinently said 
that the most expedient way to enjoy freedom is to 
surrender it so as to save oneself from the unpleas¬ 
ant prospects of discharging responsibility to sus¬ 
tain and defend that freedom. 

One's attitude and commitment to academic 
freedom is shaped by one's perception of what edu¬ 
cation is and what a university stands for. As to the 
nature of education, Sydney Fames, a contempo¬ 
rary American educational thinker has this to say: 
"Education should develop in the learner an atti¬ 
tude of self-confidence to be deliberately creative, a 
strong motivation to use one's creative potential, an 
open-mindedness to the ideas of others, greater cu¬ 
riosity in the conduct of affairs, an understanding of 
the Importance of creative effort, greater sensitivity 
to problems, and greater ability to produce quality 


and original ideas." Obviously, higher education in 
India to be a world class education would require 
an enviroxunent of freedom, innovation, experimen¬ 
tation and enterprise. How can such environment 
be built up 1 Peter Drucker, the noted American Cwni 
of the science of management, has suggested the 
f<^lowing four fold Mantra to build the environment 
fiiat makes a human organisation highly productive 
in terms of its goals: 

(i) Involvement : All the players in the field en¬ 
gage themselves in their respective tasks and 
activities towards a maximum realisation of per¬ 
sonal as well as institutional goals; 

(ii) ParticipatiDn : Everyone in the process, how¬ 
soever humble or highly placed, has his stake in 
the mission, and therefore, he is encouraged to 
take part in its evolution, advancement and 
fruition; 

(iii) Empowerment ; Every member of the enter¬ 
prise is equipped with knowledge, skills, com¬ 
petencies, expertise, tools, attitudes and rights 
to operate optimally and generate output maxi¬ 
mally; and 

(iv) Unierstanding : Awareness is constantly gen¬ 
erated and updated on the part of all about who 
they are, what their roles are, how they are 
stitched with one another, how they will work 
in a team situation and what they will realise, 
materially as well as intellectually, morally and 
spiritually while struggling to realise individu¬ 
al and institutional goals. 

The environment that is built up has to be con¬ 
stantly nurtured and sustained to ensure continu¬ 
ing durability to academic freedom, which, in turn, 
provides nourishment to the plant of education. This 
can be done by a four-fold strategy consisting of the 
behaviours of the players of the field. The behavi¬ 
ours are as given bdow r 

(i) Sharing : The players share one another's 
ideas, experiences, knowledge, insights, percep¬ 
tions, skills, joys, sorrows, concerns and com¬ 
mitments, and, thereby, they form a symbiotic 
communion among thems^ves on a footing of 
equality; 

(ii) Caring: All the players in the field empathise 
with one another. Iliey support one another 
with a genuine fellow feeling. There is a lot of 
sympathy for the sufferer. In setbacks pec^le 
stand by cme another. They care for the under¬ 
dog, the neglected and the deprived. Througih 
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caring they build up a community as common' 
ality of fedings and smitivity; 

(iii) Moving : It's a dynamic community wherein 
every member is actively oigaged in purpose* 
ful, goal>oriented and onward moving tasks, 
putting in maximum moral, mental and physi* 
cal effort, thereby, making things happen and 
take a desired shape; 

(iv) Challenging: Every participant self-challeng> 
es to strive and to achieve, to overcome barriers 
and to excel in perfonnance. He also accepts 
external challenges posed by tasks, by impedi* 
ments and by umpteen constraints and deals 
with them with courage and aplomb. Challenge 
es, from within and without, bring out the best 
of everyone's potential and steel him against all 
odds. 

It is the blending of the Mantra and the strategy 
that could have made a qualitative difference in the 
shaping of an autonomous educational scenario in 
our country. Unfortunately, we could not make it 
though we ought to have done it. Human history 
has recorded that it is only such unconventional 
adventures that go to shape the destiny of the race 
excitingly and fulfilUngly. Robert Frost has testified 
to this alchemy of success 

“Ttuo roads diverged 

in a wood and I 

Took the one less travelled bg 

And that has tnade at! the difference." 

It is such hazardous recourse to a divergent 
way in respect of Indian higher education that could 
have changed the educational scenario of the coun¬ 
try, which would have been much different from 
what it is today after half a century of independent 
existence since 1947. Regrettably, therefore, both in 
concept and practice our education has continued to 
remain stuck in the same didactic, prescriptive, re¬ 
active, traditional rut the British had bequeathed us 
when they left the Indian shores. Be it the policy on 
education or the curriculum, teaching method or 
testing procedures, administration or management, 
by and large, we have chosen to confine ourselves to 
the beaten track,which suits not an environment of 
moving and shaking academic freedom, but a static 
climate of conformity, inertia and command and 
control. It, therefore, should not surprise us if, even 
now, there are few takers of even the limited Avatar 
of academic freedom in the form of an autonomous 
affiliated college or a department of a university. 

One's attitude to academic freedom is also 
shaped by one's perception of what a university 


stands for. It would be interesting to examine this 
issue in the context of the latest thinkitig in this 
respect. The interim report submitted recently to the 
Unesco by the International Commission on Educa¬ 
tion for the 2l6t Century appointed by it under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Jacques Delors describes the 
nature of a xnodem university: 

(i) A university should be a scientific establish¬ 
ment; 

(ii) It should goierate knowledge and skills; 

(iii) It should be a real cross-roads for learning 
throughout life; 

(iv) It should be a partner in international coop¬ 
eration; and 

(v) It should be autonomous and accountable 
for its performance. 

A university is conceived of as a vibrant, autono¬ 
mous and progressive body because its role is to 
facilitate four types of learning among the learners, 
namely, (i) learning to know, (ii) learning to do, (iii) 
learning to be, and (iv) learning to live, and live 
together. 

Barring a few exceptional examples of universi¬ 
ties that pulsate with academic ethos in a climate of 
genuine freedom and adventure, a large number of 
them and their affiliated colleges fall outside the 
ambit delineated in the said report of the Interna¬ 
tional Commission. It's a sad commentary on the 
present reality, and it is not without valid reasons. 
Be they the quantitative expansion, the lack of the 
basic infrastructure, the proliferation of sub-stan¬ 
dard institutions, the weakness of the will to exert 
on the part of all, the pressures of the non-academic 
forces, the tendency to compromise even on core 
principles, and so on, they have conspired to create 
a fractured, ambivalent scenario leading us no¬ 
where. The following Urdu poem aptly describes 
this pathetic reality 

"biikie the kahaan janne ke liye, 

Pahunche hain kahan maaloom nahin: 

Eaahon mein tdiaiakle (fadamon ko 
Manzil ka nishaan maaloom nahin." 

[We don't know where we intended to readi and 
where we have actually arrived. Verily the feet that 
wander aimlessly do not know even the signs of the 
destination they have to reach.] 

But should we get paid put to this situation 
especially in view of the winds of globalisation 
blowing all over the world, and the choice that we 
as a nation have made to join the process of 
globalisation since 19917 Absolutely not. We need 
to place the country on the fast-track of develop- 
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ment by empowmng every citizen through quality 
education so as to enable him to participate and get 
involved in the great task of national transforma* 
tion. There is no time to waste, for we are almost on 
the threshold of the third millenium. 

What is the strategy for this ? There are some 
short-term measures which brook no delay. They 
are as follows: 

(1) Let^s liberate our teacher to begin with. 
Make him an autonomous agent; so that he enjo^ 
freedom to think, to dissent and to decide how to 
teach, how to test and evaluate, how to counsel die 
student and what to do to make the classroom cli¬ 
mate conducive to learning. The POA (1986) has 
rightly said that the teacher is the kingpin of the 
system of education, and no system can rise above 
the level of its teachers. It is, therefore, essential to 
sensitize our teacher and stimulate him to exercise 
his freedom within the precincts of the classroom 
to begin with. Albert Schweitzer has rightly mipha- 
sised the role of the free, refined individual to lead a 
movement and to realise an ideal, live the ideal of 
academic freedom. He says: "The power of ideals is 
incalculable. We see no power in a drop of water. 
But let it get into a crack in the rock, and be turned 
into ice, and split the rock, turned into steam, it 
drives the pistons of the most powerful engines. 
Something has happened to it which makes active 
and effective the power that is latent in it So it is 
with ideals. Ideals are thoughts. So long as they 
exist merely as thoughts, the power latent in them 
remains ineffective, however great the enthusiasm 
and however strong the conviction with which die 
thought is held. Their power becomes effective only 
when they are taken up into some r^ned human 
personality." Let every teacher be transformed into 
a votary of his professional freedom, and then he 
will be an unfailing agent of change. 

(2) Let's empower the college principles and 
heads of university departments to assume and 
transact acadonic and managerial leadership roles 
vis-a-vis their universities. Provide them with clear¬ 
ly articulated instruments of instructions to guide 
and encourage them to function fredy, fairly, fear¬ 
lessly and effectively. They will thus be confldent 
and competent enough to canalise the liberated en¬ 
ergies of their teacher colleagues towards the 
realisation of the goal of quality education. 

(3) Give another chance to the University Grants 
Commission's (UGO sdiemeof autoncmiy for uni¬ 
versity d^>artfnents and affiliated colleges. Scale 
down the tough conditionalities and implement the 
modified programme over the next five years. 


(4) Provide training interventions to teachers, 
students and administrators to operate autonomy in 
their respective areas with accountability. Let them 
develop specific institutional models rather than 
enforce conformity to prescribed norms to begin 
with. Allow modified classroom instructional meth¬ 
ods to encourage interaction as well as self-reliance. 

(5) Lastly, carry out a continuing public rela¬ 
tions exercise to market the idea of academic free¬ 
dom. Take the media in confidence. This will wean 
the people away from stereotyped, public exam ori¬ 
ented, ritualistic teaching and motivate them to val¬ 
ue academic freedom as a potent tool to achieve 
excellence in education. 

These short term measures would inevitably 
need the support of the university bodies, teachers' 
and principals' organisations, student unions, and, 
of course, the government. They should primarily 
bank upon non-monetary resources. After all they 
form part of a morel crusade for academic freedom 
as a value. 

The long term measures should form part of a 
viable policy on education, and must be supported 
by political will, monetary investment and moral 
bating. This should be done in a given time-frame, 
say a decade and a half. Measures like the following 
ones should be adopted ; 

(!) All the affiliated colleges that satisfy rondi* 
tions for the grant of autonomy should be made 
autonomous. A reasonable period, with due sup¬ 
port, be given to the rest of the colleges to qualify for 
autonomy. Those that don't should be closed down. 
Every new college should be born as an autonomous 
institution; 

(2) Present university acts be suitably modified 
to make academic freedom the guiding spirit of 
university administration, teaching and research: 

<3) The present Accreditation and Assessment 
Council should be activated, be assigned with pow¬ 
ers to set standards of excellence, norms of academ¬ 
ic freedom and rules of the game to operate the 
autonomous system throughout the country to en¬ 
sure international comparability. 

(4) The present processes academic planning, 
instructional programming, performance apprais¬ 
al, dispute and grievance redressal and settlement, 
and institutional management should be reengi¬ 
neered by encouraging innovation, experimenta¬ 
tion, research and devdopment and thereby, the 
humanware of higher education should be freed 

(ConM. on Page 17) 
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Learning in Laboratory Environment 

Anand G. Fadnis* 


InlTodiictioii 

Laboratory work is an essential component of 
any science course; yet very little is known about 
what and how students actually learn in their labo¬ 
ratory classes. The present day science laboratories 
equipped with modem, and automatic/self record¬ 
ing instruments provide a complex but informat' 
ion-rich environment. Perhaps t^ause of this and 
other reasons the students tend to perform their 
laboratory exercises in the most casual, routine and 
mechanical way without Teaming' the basic under¬ 
lying concepts of the exercise. They seem to experi¬ 
ence following main difficulties in doing laboratory 
work**^. 

(1) An inability to integrate their experimental 
observations and results to their prior theoretical 
knowledge gained in classroom; and 

(2) An inability to order and sequence their 
observations in the desired way so that unnecessary 
and irrelevant information/data can be omitted. 

The present trend of inducting so called 'new' 
experiments with instruments leaves many gaps 
and weak (inks in the overall understanding of the 
subject concept. This gives a black box' concept for 
the laboratory work. Thus, the uncovering and un¬ 
derstanding of the learning process and its outcome 
in terms of knowledge gain is a formidable chal¬ 
lenge to the teachers conducting the laboratory 
classes. 

Changing Concepts of Learning 

It is now widely acknowledged that in the learn¬ 
ing process mental states of the teachers and stu¬ 
dents play an important role. The two are consid¬ 
ered as thinking individuals and the learning in the 
laboratory or classroom is much more than just the 
transfer of information from teachers to students. 
The learner literally transforms information into 
knowledge by image construction and verbal repr¬ 
esentations The complex environment of labora¬ 
tory provides students with many opportunities to 
construct knowledge from their experimental obser- 


* Department of CJtemistry, Hollcar Science College, 
Jndore^SZ 007. 


vations and interpretations. If these opportunities 
are properly and correctly exploited then these can 
facilitate effective learning. However, the process of 
turning information into knowledge through learn- 
ix^ process is not easy because students intensely 
resist new information as this leads to an extensive 
rearrangement of their previous laboriously con¬ 
structed knowledge. Therefore the students are 
tempted to follow rote learning to meaningful learn¬ 
ing. 

V'Diagrammiiig and l.earning 

New methodologies that match the constru¬ 
ctivist learning theory^'* have now been used in sci¬ 
ence education and research. Amongst them V-dia- 
gramming^'^ has the potential to help teachers inves¬ 
tigate learning in laboratory both as a process and 
an end result. • 

V-diagram is a method of displaying and think¬ 
ing about the learning process that constructs 
knowledge. It has been used as a way of analysing 
and evaluating experiments^. The information that 
is displayed allows students to avail of opportuni¬ 
ties to make and understand the connections be¬ 
tween thinking (theoretical knowledge) and ob¬ 
served facts (experimental observations and re¬ 
sults). Thus, a laboratory can be viewed as a part of 
a network of understanding which can help in 
knowledge construction of a particular subject con¬ 
cept through a laboratory experiment or a series of 
experiments in the form of a laboratory prefect. 

The knowledge construction starts with perceiv¬ 
ing and thinking about 'events' and 'objects' which 
are placed at the focus/joining point of V-format 
(Fig. 1). The main theme is then placed at the centre 
portion and linked to both sides of V with an 'arrow' 
which indicates that learning process amounts to 
the periodic oscillations of thoughts between the 
two sides of V. The theoretical principles and con¬ 
cepts related to 'events' and/or 'objects' are placed 
on the left side of V whereas the 'records' (observa¬ 
tions) and transformations (calculations, manipula¬ 
tions and extrapolation of data) along with 'claims' 
about knowledge and values (results and interpre¬ 
tations) are placed on the right side. Int^ation of 
Two' sides h^ps and provides directions to stu- 
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dents to think and realise about the constant inter* 
play between the two sides of V in learning process. 
An illustrative example of V*diagramming of an 
undergraduate chemistry laboratory experiment is 
given in Fig. 2. 

Implications of V'-diagram study 

The laboratory experiments formatted as V-dia* 
gram (Fig. 2) provide a clear perception to the stu¬ 
dents of what they are expected to perform and 
learn during the exercise. This can potentially help 
the teachers not only to investigate and understand 
the learning in the laboratory but also provide di¬ 
rections to formulate future effective instructi<mal 
strategies. The method of investigation in the V- 
diagram study can be either interview (viva-voce) 
or written test based on the short answer questions 
or cooperative group discussions. 

Teachers can use V-diagrams in the laboratory 
in atleast two ways: 

(1) The prelab^ratory instructions about an ex¬ 
periment can be provided in the form of V-diagram 
of that experiment. Care must be taken to ensure 
that the students are well exposed to all conceptual 
and experimental details elaborated on both sides 
of V. Then the students can be asked to probe the 
connections between the two sides of V; and 

(2) An outline of V-diagram of the experiment 
can be given in the pre-laboratory instructions by 


the teachers. Then the students can be asked to com¬ 
plete and/or modify it as a prelaboratory activity or 
post-laboratory prefect report. 

The V-diagram exercise can be evaluated and 
scored by considering the following major themes: 
(1) The Focus Question; (2) The objects and events 
observed; (3) The theories, concepts and principles 
required for understanding; (4) The records and 
transformations required for the analysis of the 
data; and (5) Knowledge claims (learning) made 
from the experiment. 

Each of these themes can be assigned scores 
(marks) depending upon how a particular theme is 
developed and logically connected to other parts. 
Thus, the V-diagrams can be used to investigate 
barriers in the meaningful learning irom the labora¬ 
tory work and they can be also used as instructional 
tools to help students integrate their observations 
into knowledge. 
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CONCEPTS 


Theories end Principles 

1. Rate is proportional to the first 
power of ester cone. 

2. Rate is influenced by the concen¬ 
tration of ester and acid. 

3. Specific acid catalytic effect. 

Concepts 

1. Rate law 

2. Role of mineral acid 


Focus Question 
Determination 
of order of reac¬ 
tion and calcula¬ 
tion of rate con¬ 
stant. 


Actions 


Value and Knowledge Claims 

1. Knowledge of rate law and the uae 
of its integral form. 

2. Reaction is catalysed by only add. 

3. Half life of reaction is indepen¬ 
dent of initial cone, of ester. 

Transfinmations 

1. Estimation of acid produced due 
to hydrolysis of ester. 

2. Calculation of first order rate/Con- 
stants by using integral form of 
rate expression. 

3. Plotting of graph between log (a- 
x) and time and therefore calcula¬ 
tion rate constant 

4. Increase in rate with increase in 
concentration of acid aftd ester. 

1. Temp, of reaction mixture 

2. Titre value of alkali at differ¬ 
ent time intervals. 


Events 


and 


Records 


Prepration of reaction mixture and esti¬ 
mation of acid concentration. 

Figure 2: V-diagram of Kinetics of Hydrolysis of ester 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

(Contd. from Page 8) 


from a climate of fear, discrimination, vindictive¬ 
ness and exploitation. Peter Drucker has rightly stat¬ 
ed that members of an organisation should have an 
environment to develop a sense of self-responsibili¬ 
ty which is the core quality of the fully matured, 
fully functioning and self-actualising individual. 
An environment of freedom, transparency, open¬ 
ness, flexibility and accessibility would ensure such 
environment; 

(5) Finally, we wiU have to take education to the 
community. Autoiuuny has an instrumental value 
in as much as it must make education pro-people in 
all respects to raise the quality of their life. We 
should make a built in provision to develop a sym¬ 
biotic relationship between education and society. 
Such mutuality will reinforce autonomy with ac¬ 
countability and strengthen both —education and 
the community. 

The path of autonomy and freedom demands. 


on the part of its pursuer, qualities of character — 
courage, industry and humility. It is more difficult 
in the contemporary climate of permissiveness, mor¬ 
al degeneration, sdf-promotion at any cost, intrigue 
and manipulation. 1 happened to come across the 
following prayer carved on the portals of a college 
in a small town in the USA during my visit in Sep¬ 
tember 1995. it is pertinent to recite it so as to muster 
one's inner powers to operate in a morally chilling 
climate and rededicate one's self to the cause of 
freedom, particularly academic freedom. 

"From the cowardice whuk shrinks from 
new truths. 

From the laxness which is content 
wUh half truths, 

From the arrogance which thinks 
that it knows all truths, 

O God of TRUTH, deliver us." 
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My FawmriU Reading 


MY CHOICE 

ViBcjKirpal* 


I have read a number of books—fiction as well 
as non — fiction — in the last two years but I can 
think of only one among them as 'outstanding'. In 
my view, an outstanding wcu'k is one to which I 
would like to return repeatedly because every time I 
read it, it gives me a new insight as with the best 
works of Shakespeare (Canon^busting, notwith* 
standing!). My choice is Stephen R. Covey's book 
The Seven HoMts of Highly Effective People, ^irst 
published in 1989 (Fireside). Subtitled, "Restoring 
the Character Ethic", the book is extremely relevant 
to us in the India of post-Liberalization and of 
changing 'values' in all areas of our life—personal 
as well as professional. The book does not merely 
give information on how to handle our lives; it im* 
parts wisdom. 

Covey spends a lot of time in defining five basic 
concepts. One of them is "Effective People", the sec* 
ond is the "Chararter Ethic," the third is the "Person¬ 
ality Ethic", the fourth is "Paradigm Shift" and the 
fifth is the "P/PC Balance". According to Covey, 
outwardly successful people are not effective peo¬ 
ple. Frequently, they are struggling for a deep inner 
personal congruency and effectiveness and for 
healthy, growing relationships with others. The 
book is a product of a review of 200 years of success 
literature. Covey is also Chairman of the Covey 
Leadership Center, and the nonprofit Institute for 
Principle-Centred Leadership. He has a Harvard 
MBA and is an adjunct Professor at the Married 
School of Management, Brigham Young University 
in the U.S.A. In the course of his over 30 years of 
working with people in family, business, university 
and marriage settings, he has met many individuals 
who are in search of a centre. There are tremendous* 
ly successful professionals who feel that their per¬ 
sonal and family life is zero. "1 don't know my wife 
and children anymore. I'm not even sure 1 know 
myself and what's really important to me," is just a 
typical example of the way some of them feel de¬ 
spite achieving great professional success. Covey 
then goes on to define Effective People' as those 
who have character. 

* Deportment of Humanities and Social Sciences, Indian 
Institute of Technology, Powai, Bomhay-400 076. 


Covey explains his concept of the Character 
Ethic thus. He tdls us how, as he read through two 
centuries of literature on success, he began to feel 
the stark contrast with the success literature of the 
past 50 years and found it extremely superficial. It is 
filled with social image consciousness, techniques 
and quick fixes which appeared to sdve probl^ns 
temporarily but actually left the problems festering 
wifiiin. As against fiiat almost all the literature in 
the first 150 years or so has focused on what he calls 
the Character Ethic. It comprises values like integrity, 
humility, fidelity, temperature, courage, justice, pa¬ 
tience, industry, simplicity, modesty, and the Gold¬ 
en rule, and is, in Covey's view the foundation of 
true success. 

What the world has been giving us since the 
first World War is only the PersoHJi/i/y Ethic. Accord¬ 
ing to the Personality Ethic, success is a function of 
personality, public image, skills and techniques to 
smoothen the processes of human interaction. The 
Personality Ethic has two paths, one is the path of 
human public relations techniques; the other is a 
positive mental attitude. Examples of some of the 
above valid maxims it upholds are: "Smiling wins 
more friends than frowning", "Whatever the mind of 
man can conceive and believe it can achieve". But 
some others are clearly manipulative, even encour¬ 
aging p>eople to use techniques to get others to like 
them, for example, taking interest in the hobbies of 
others to get out of them what you want. Some of 
this literature has categorized character as an ingre¬ 
dient of success, but the tendency is to compartmen¬ 
talize it rather than recognize it as foundational. 
Covey does not say that personality growth, com¬ 
munication skill training are not useful but he rath¬ 
er calls them secondary traits. As he puts it "If 1 try 
to use human influence strategies and tactics of how 
to get other people to do what I want, to work better, 
... while my character is fundamentally flawed, 
marked by duplicity and insincerity — then, in the 
long run I cannot be successful. My duplicity will 
breed distrust, and everything I do — even using 
so-called good human relations techniques — will 
be perceived as manipulative ... Only basic good¬ 
ness gives life to technique", (21). Thus, he re-in¬ 
stalls the Character Ethic into its earlier position of 
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primacy. The seven habits of highly effective peo¬ 
ple, that Covey centralizes in the book are therefore 
those which embody the basic principles of the Char¬ 
acter Ethic: "These habits are basic; they are prima¬ 
ry" (23). They are based on solid principles, and 
represent a principle-centred approach to becoming 
effective. 

But it's not easy to understand or grasp these 
seven habits unless we are willing to change our 
basic perceptions about life, about others. Percep¬ 
tions form the lens with which we see the world. It 
is important to look at the lens and at the world as 
we see it. The world is not only interpreted by the 
lens we wear but also shapes the lens. Thus, we 
might easily change our behaviour, and our atti¬ 
tudes, but changing the lens through which we per¬ 
ceive the world is very difficult. It calls for a Para¬ 
digm Shift. A most unusual example explains the 
concept of a Paradigm Shift. Covey tells us of how 
one Sunday morning on a Subway in New Yorkf 
when people were sitting quietly a man and his 
children suddenly entered the carriage. With their 
entry, suddenly the whole climate got changed. The 
children were noisy and yelled back and fori^, threw 
things and even grabbed people's papers. Yet the 
man did nothing. After plenty of restraint, Covey 
turned to the man and said, "Sir, your children are 
really disturbing a lot of people. I wonder if you 
couldn't control them a little more?" The man lifted 
his gaze as if he had become conscious of the situa¬ 
tion for the first time and explained softly that they 
had just come from the hospital where their mother 
died about anhour ago. '1 don't know what to think", 
the man told him, "and 1 guess they don't know how 
to handle it either" (31). Immediately, there was a 
paradigm Shift, in him, says Covey. Suddenly "I .<;aw 
things differently" and because he saw them differ¬ 
ently, he thought, felt and behaved differently. In 
place of irritation, he now felt sympathy and com- 
passicm. Everything had changed in an instant. Like¬ 
wise, while labouring at the Personality Ethic, may 
enable us to change our attitudes and behaviours in 
two weeks or even two years, but if we want to make 
quantum changes in our lives, then we need to work 
and change our basic paradigms. 

The Seven Habits are habits of effectiveness 
because they became the basis of a person's charac¬ 
ter, creating "an empowering centre of correct maps" 
from which an individual can effectively solve prob¬ 
lems, maximize opportunities and experience a spi- 
ral of growth. They are also habits of effectiveness 


because they are based on a paradigm of effective¬ 
ness that is in harmony with a natural law. Covey 
calls it the "P/PC Balance", which many people 
break themselves against. What is "P/PC balance"? 
He uses Aesop's famous fable about the goose that 
laid the golden eggs to explain it. ^'stands for pro¬ 
duction of desired results, the golden eggs. T’C' 
stands for production capability, the ability or asset to 
produce the golden eggs. Most of us, in our haste to 
achieve short-term results, often ruin a prized phys¬ 
ical asset (a car, a computer, our body, our environ¬ 
ment) or a financial asset (living beyond our means) 
or a human asset. When two people in marriage are 
more concerned about getting the golden eggs, the 
benefits, than preserving the relationship that 
makes them possible, they often become "insensitive 
and inconsiderate, neglecting the little kindnesses 
and courtesies so important to a deep relationship" 
(55). This also applies to a parent's relationship 
with a child. Many parents get their children to do 
what they want by yelling and intimidating them. 
Alternatively, some pamper them completely and 
give in to them all the time. When they grow up, 
such children lack an internal sense of standards or 
expectations, lack a personal commitment to being 
disciplined. Thus, whether the PC is starved or 
overindulged, a balance is lacking and production 
suffers. Covey's thesis has many implications for us 
in almost all areas of our personal and public life, 
including the work situation. 

This, and many others are the words of wisdom 
that Covey shares with us in a most persuasive 
style. Among his Seven Habits, the Four that have 
impressed me most are: Be Proactive; Begin with 
the End in Mind; Put First Things First and Think 
Win/Win, although the remaining three are not less 
significant. (These are: 'Seek First to Understand, 
then to be Understood'; Synergize', and 'Sharpen 
the Saw'). 'Being Proactive' means exercising the 
freedom to choose. It is the opposite of being reac¬ 
tive. "There's nothing I can do", "He makes me so 
mad", "If only" are reactive statements. They sug¬ 
gest a life where the individual feels victimized and 
out of control. But being proactive means to take 
responsibility for one's actions and to take steps 
which will free one from constraints. Even in the 
life-threatening situation of a Concentration Camp 
and daily faced with the possibility of death, Victor 
Frank], the famous psychologist chose not to go down 
under, by imagining he was lecturing to a large 
class of admiring students. That preserved his sani¬ 
ty and prevented him from feeling depressed or 
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expressed. This was proactive b^aviour. In our 
lives, we have many opportunities to behave in a 
proactive way but we lose them by bdiaving in a 
reactive manner. 

^egin wtdi die End in Mind' is about the ulti* 
mate mission statem^t each one of us should make. 
Do we want to lead a healthy life? Or do we wish to 
lead a happy family life? Or is it do both of these and 
also to do well professionally ? The ultimate end oi 
man is death and the most solid principles can be 
enunciated only if we remember this fact. A man 
died, says Covey, and at the funeral someone asked, 
"How much did he leave?", and his friend respond^ 
ed "He left it all". Thus, here Covey is philosophical 
and as an Indian 1 could relate to the precept very 
easily because his notion is very similar to the wis¬ 
dom expressed in the Vedas. 

Thit First Things First' is about Time manage* 
ment. But Covey once again turns the concept up¬ 
side down. In his view, time management is not the 
minute-by-minute schedule that we are expected 
to maintain in life on the fast track. It is rather, 
spending 90% of our time doing things which are 
not urgent but important. These, according to him, 
are in Quadrant U. 


The Time Management Matrix 



Urgetti 

Not Urgent 


I 

11 


Mtw^iei 

Activities 

Importent 

Crisee 

Pressing prc^lems 
E?ea dline-driveX 
projects 

IVevention, PC activities 
Relationship building 
Recognizing new 
opportunities 

Planning, recreation 


III 

IV 


AetwUks 

Actwkia 

Kol 

Important 

Interruptions, some 
calls 

Some mail, 
somer^KXts 

Scrnie meetings 
Proximate, pressing 
matters 

Trivia, busy-week 

Some mail 

Some phone calls 

Time wasters 

Pleasant activities 


If we spent more time on these activities, there 
may be little need to spend it on the activities on 
Quadrants 1, 111 and IV. For example, if we have 
excellent relations with others, crises in family and 


professional relaticmshipa can be almost eliminat¬ 
ed. Again, if we plan our activities properly and 
effectively, there need be no deadline-driven 
projects. Proper recreation would ensure a relaxed 
mind and take care of the PC or production capabil¬ 
ity in us. 

'Think Win-Win' is that beautiful concept which 
shows us how in life there should be no losers. Even 
the party that gives in, may be allowed to experi¬ 
ence a g&ise of having wcm. But this calls for a 
Paradigm shift because we divide the world into 
winners and losers generally; because we wish to 
win every time. Thus, if while 1 focus on my Win, I 
don't even consider your point of view, there can be 
no productive relationship. In the long run, if it isn't 
a Win for any two parties whether in a marriage or 
at the work place (or anywhere else), then both lose 
in the long run. It explains why wars tend to be long 
drawn out, why personal relationship crises often 
cannot be resolved except in a divorce. That makes 
Win/Win the only alternative, as human beings are 
finally interdependent, and interdependence is su¬ 
perior to independence where an individual prefers 
to go it alone unmindful of what others want or 
expect. Character is the foundation of Win/Win and 
everything builds on that foundation. Win/Win 
needs integrity, maturity, the Abundance Mentality 
—the belief "that there is plenty out there for every¬ 
body". In that belief lies magnanimity, tolerance 
and wisdom. If we closely consider Covey's sugges¬ 
tion of thinking Win/Win always, there need be no 
wars, no need for nuclear weaponry, no hunger, no 
covetousness, indeed, no oppression of man, wom¬ 
an or child. 

The Seven HetUs of Highly Effective People has left 
a lasting mark on me. Whenever 1 read it, I learn a 
little more about how ineffective 1 still am. Howev¬ 
er, every reading also gives me the hope that 1 can 
become a better, more "effective" human being in the 
years to come. 


TO OUR READERS 

Knowledgeable and perceptive as they are, our con¬ 
tributors must not necessarily be allowed to have the 
last word. It is for you, the readers, to join issues with 
them. Our cohiauis are as much open to you as to our 
coatributon. Your commuaicatien should^ however, 
be brief and to the point. 
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"The World's largest democracy 
and as it prepares to face the Elev¬ 
enth General Elections^ the insti¬ 
tution of democracy in India re¬ 
quires a fresh appraisal. Each of 
the ten General Elections that 
have been held so far have been 
described as 'momentous' and 
'epoch-making'. The newspapers 
and magazines that have fol- 
lowed the Eleventh General Elec¬ 
tions so far have stuck to tradition 
by employing the same adjectives 
to this year's l<ok Sabha polls as 
well. However, few would have 
cause to disagree with the media 
on this score for the results of this 
year's elections will indeed have 
a profound effect upon our na¬ 
tion's polity and the course that 
its future will adopt over the next 
few years. 

Those of you who have an in¬ 
terest in history can justify such 
adjectives on the ground that the 
Government which emerges from 
the hustings will, if it can run the 
distance, lead India into the dawn 
of a new century and hence a new 
era. However, the reason why 
even those who are acclaimed as 
astute scholars on the subject of 
democracy in India justify the use 
of these adjectives is the range 
and gravity of social, economic 
and political problems that have^ 


surfaced, time and again, on the 
national arena in the past few 
years. 

We are but halfway into this 
last decade of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury and already it has become 
one of the most tumultuous that 
independent India has experi¬ 
enced, The nineties have so far 
witnessed, to mention but a few 
significant events, the emotive 
Ayodhya incident and the riots 
that wrecked the nation in its af¬ 
termath, the introduction of the 
New Economic Policy amidst 
heated debate, the Securities 
Scam which sent shock waves 
from which our financial markets 
are yet to recover fully, the ad¬ 
vent of Multinational Corpora¬ 
tions and the consequent explo¬ 
sion in consumer goods, the easy 
availability of Satellite and Cable 
Television which is causing a rap¬ 
id change in social mores, and 
more recently, the disclosures in 
the Hawala scandal which have 
shaken our entire political sys¬ 
tem. It would seem that there is 
not one aspect of Indian life—be 
it political, economic, or sociolog¬ 
ical — that has not been subject¬ 
ed to severe strain in these trou¬ 
bled times. 

Viewed dispassionately, a 
General Election is a simple 
enough exercise, which allows 


people to either substitute or 
reconfirm their representatives 
in the House of Parliament. How¬ 
ever, in actual terms, it connotes 
far more — with a fresh Parlia¬ 
ment comes a fresh Government 
or at least a Government with a 
fresh agenda. And, after every 
General Election, the political and 
social agenda of the country un¬ 
dergoes radical changes. It is for 
this reason that the year of a Gov-. 
eral Election is traditionally, a 
time of introspection about our 
nation's ills for those who seri¬ 
ously follow the successes and 
pitfalls of Indian democracy. 
Some time ago, such an appraisal 
of our polity led a body of intel¬ 
lectuals to espouse the advantag¬ 
es of a Presidential system over 
our present Westminster form of 
Government. This time, however, 
the calls for radical reforms have 
been even more strident with 
some questioning whether the 
system of democracy as we have 
it in India is inherently faulty. 

Before we seek to analyse the 
working of democracy in India, 
we must obtain a clear idea of 
what the theoretical concept of 
democracy postulates. If one were 
to trace the etymology of the 
word to its Greek parent, one 
would gather that it connotes 
"power of the people". A demo¬ 
cratic form of Government has 
been described by Abraham Lin¬ 
coln as Government "of the peo¬ 
ple, by the people and for the peo¬ 
ple". Unfortunately, however, 
there is a great amount of contro¬ 
versy over die exact connotation 
of democracy and its characteris¬ 
tics in today's world. As stated by 
the political scientist, Orwell: 

"In the case of a word like 

democracy, not only is there no 

agreed d^iniiion, but the attempt 

to make one is resisted from all 


Democracy in India 


Hon^le Mr. Justice A.M. AhmadL Chief Justice of Indla^ d^veied 
fhe Convocatioii Address at Twelfth Convocation of the Kakatia 
University, Warangal (A.P.). He said, "Public confidence in our 
national leaders and democratic institutions in general, is at an 
all-time low. Eminent scholars and political thinkers have sug¬ 
gested various radical measures to tide over the crisis that our 
dcanocracy is gripped by. The general feding seems to be tiiat our 
democratic institutions are becoming unresponsive to the needs of 
people and are therefore in danger of becenning unrepresentative 
s 3 rmbols of representation." Excerpts 


India is, literally speaking. 
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sides . The d^enders of any 

kind of regime claim that U is a 
democracy and fear that they 
might have to stop using the 
word if it were tied down to any 
one meaning". , 
According to a distinguished 
Profttsor of Columbia Univerai- 
ty, in our times, donocracy as an 
ideal form of Government is tak> 
en for granted. We must not for¬ 
get that democracy has been de¬ 
scribed as the most difficult of all 
forms of Government and histori¬ 
cally, many infant democracies 
have proven to be prone to fail¬ 
ure. In ancient Greece, where they 
were conceived, they had short 
lives; in their medieval forms, 
again, they did not enjoy long ten¬ 
ures and even in the modern 
world, despite the univ^al re¬ 
spect that democracy as a form of 
Government enjoys, there are 
very few long-standing democra¬ 
cies. The recent history of most 
nations in Latin America would 
bear out the truth of this state¬ 
ment as would that of countries 
in Africa. Even twentieth Centu¬ 
ry Europe has had its share of dis¬ 
continuous democracies in Italy, 
Germany, Austria, Spain, Portu¬ 
gal and Greece. 

Viewed against this back¬ 
drop, the fact that democracy in 
India has survived for all of half a 
century is indeed creditable. The 
credit for its stability lies in the 
wisdom of its people. At the time 
India attained Independence and 
adopted its new Constitution, 
many people were pessimistic of 
its chances of success as they be¬ 
lieved that our Constitution was 
seeking to transplant Western no¬ 
tions of government within the 
Indian subcontinent. With the 
benefit of hindsight, one can state 
that part of the reason why this 
grand experiment has been suc¬ 
cessful is because our early states¬ 
men and leaders took great pains 
to develop an indigenous model 


of government. 

Howev^, while applauding 
the survival of democracy in In¬ 
dia, one must be mindful of the 
severe afflictions that have 
caused a strangl^old over it and 
which in our timeS/ threaten to 
throttle its existence. 

As a result of the many up¬ 
heavals that have occurred in 
the nation in rec^t times, there is 
a great deal of apprehension 
amongst the general public over 
the efficacy of the form of govem- 
in«it that we have. Public confi¬ 
dence in our national leaders and 
democratic instituticxis in gener¬ 
al, is at an all-time low. Ei^nent 
scholars and political thinkers 
have suggested various radical 
measures to tide over the crisis 
that our democracy is gripped by. 
The general fedling seems to be 
that our democratic institutions 
are becoming unresponsive to (be 
needs of people and are therefore 
in danger of becoming unrep¬ 
resentative symbols of represen¬ 
tation. There have been many 
manifestations of this general 
feeling. In recent times, when the 
people found that they could not 
obtain redress for their grievanc¬ 
es through the usual process of 
approaching their representa¬ 
tives in Parliament or by seeking 
relief through the Executive, they 
have started moving the courts to 
enforce the rights guaranteed to 
them under the Constitution. This 
is the real reason behind what has 
been called Tesurgence of judi¬ 
cial activism'. These develop¬ 
ments show that the ordinary cit¬ 
izen of today is disenchanted 
with the democratic process. And 
such an attitude is dangerous for, 
historically, it is these feelings of 
repression that have formed the 
bedrock of violent revolutions. 

Indeed, there is a need for a 
revolution in our democratic pro¬ 
cess but this rev(4ution can only 
be heralded throu^ peaceful and 


democratic means. The ordinary 
citizen ol today's India feels alien¬ 
ated from the events occurring on 
the national arena. When major 
policy decisions are takm and im¬ 
plemented, they are not preceded 
by sufficient ground-work mak¬ 
ing the ordinary people, particu¬ 
larly the rural folk, aware of the 
ben^ts and repercussions, if any, 
of such policy decisions. Since 
they are the ones who are most 
affected by the ultimate results of 
these reforms, they are fully justi¬ 
fied in feeling alienated. It is sad 
that such feelings have been ex¬ 
ploited by others for narrow gains 
regardless of the merits of the re¬ 
forms. This would not happen if 
there is sufficient awareness pre¬ 
ceding the implementation of 
such policies. This points to the 
malaise* that afflicts the roots of 
our democracy — its inability to 
ensure continuous participation 
of the peopipe in the democratic 
process. In India, the people, who 
are the true sovereign, are mostly 
forgotten after they have exer¬ 
cised their franchise and regain 
importance only in the next elec¬ 
tion year. Thereafter, once a new 
Government is elected to power, 
the manner in which it functions 
for the next four years is charac¬ 
terised by little regard for the 
needs of l^e people, particularly 
the poor and the down-trodden 
sections of the citizenry. 

Being aware of such a contin- 


Corrcction 

While repotting the com'oca- 
tion address delivered by Dr (Mrs) 
Najma Heptulla^ Deputy Chairper¬ 
son, Rajya Sabha at Dr. Bhinuao 
Andredkar Univeniiy, Agra (Uni¬ 
versity Nows, 16 Septcihber, 1996), 
die has been erroneously refored 
to as *He”, and *the then Deputy 
Chahman, Rajya Sabha". 

The error is deqiiy regretted. 
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gmy, our founding Fathers had 
envisaged the setting up of a 
strong village Panchayati Raj Sys¬ 
tem and other forms of local s^- 
government which would allow 
the people to continuously partic¬ 
ipate in the democratic process. 
However, despite the Constitu¬ 
tional amendments to further this 
objective of achieving a stable 
Panchayati Raj System, effective 
measures have yet to be initiated 
towards this end. Even though 
S0% seats have been reserved for 
women, the women representa¬ 
tives are not allowed to effective¬ 
ly participate in the democratic 
process. So also, the Scheduled 
Caste and Scheduled Tribe repre¬ 
sentatives are not allowed to 
share power. Unless there is an 
attitudinal change and this vast 
segment of the citizenry is al¬ 
lowed effective participation in 
the democratic process and is per¬ 
mitted to share power, democra¬ 
cy will function in a truncated 
form only. Those who advocate 
electoral reforms must focus upon 
this aspect for if our form of Gov¬ 
ernment is truly to be that of the 
people; then their involvement 
cannot be reduced to a onetime 
affair, recurring at intervals of 
five years, without their repre 
sentatives playing an effective 
role in nation-building. 

There are many who under¬ 
estimate the average Indian voter 
on account of his illiteracy and 
poverty. They would benefit from 
the words of Thomas Jefferson: 

‘7 know of no safe depository of 
the ultimate power of the society 
but the people themselves, and if 
we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control 
yiith a wholesome discretion, the 
remedy is not to take it pom 
them, but to inform their discre¬ 
tion*'. 

Another facet of our political 
life that is extremely disturbing is 


the fall in values of our elected 
representatives. Of the many fac¬ 
tors that are responsible for this 
phenomenon, the two that stand 
out are (i) the fall in the quality of 
leadership and (i^ the role of mus¬ 
cle and money power in elections. 
This has resiUted in people of the 
right stamp withdrawing from 
public life, thereby leaving the 
field open to those who believe in 
the culture of winning elections 
by any means. Unfortunately, our 
youth too has been indoctrinUed 
on caste/communal and ethnic 
considerations because political 
parties have penetrated student 
unions and the same culture of 
muscle and money power is 
found all-pervading in most of 
the college elections barring a 
few. This has truncated the 
growth of the right type of value- 
based leadership in our next gen¬ 
eration also. One is also witness 
to a sort of apathy amongst the 
educated intelligentsia in exercis¬ 
ing their right to vote because 
they are very often confronted 
with a situation where they do 
not find any candidate in whose 
favour they would like to cast 
their votes. An eminent scholar 
has correctly described it as a vi¬ 
cious circle — persons of integri¬ 
ty and talent will not enter public 
life because of the filth and 


stench; and yet public life cannot 
be cleaned unless persons of tal¬ 
ent and integrity enter it. 1 can 
only hope that some of those 
amongst you will show the 
strength of character required to 
make the decision of entering 
public life with an intent to up¬ 
holding the noble values that 
have been instilled in you in this 
serene academic environment. It 
is regrettable that the educated 
masses of our country have 
earned the dubious description of 
being least inclined towards a 
democratic way of life for their 
consistent reluctance to partici¬ 
pate in polls. George Bernard 
Shaw had said that of all the neg¬ 
ative traints that humans possess, 
indifference is the most inhumane 
of them all. Those best suited to 
improve our national character 
can ill-atford to be complacent or 
indifferent, or what is worse, neg¬ 
ligent of their duties as citizens. 
You will do well to remember that 
our Constitution carries a chapter 
on Fundamental Duties and 1 
would commend you to carefully 
read die same. The educated have 
a greater duty to participate in 
the election process so that people 
of the right stamp contest elec¬ 
tions and get elected. In these 
pressing times, adult suffrage 
amongst the educated is more a 
priority than a privilege. 


UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSION 
BAHADUR SHAH ZAFAR MARG 
NEW DELHM10002 

Tha Univarsity Grants Commission ts inviting nominatons of teachers from untversi- 
tiss and sMhated colleges tbr the award of Commonwealte Fellowships for the year 
1997. A fellowship is tenable for either six or twelve months in any academic subject 
including medicine ar>d dentistry. A candidato for fellowship should fwrnnally hold a 
doctorate and have at least two years expertonce as staff member of a university 
FeUowships are pnmanty intended for younger established teachers (not tor the se¬ 
nior members of the department) who require a programme of study in depte to 
enhance their teaching and/or research experience or, in the case of medicra and 
dentistry, ciinicd sKAs relevant to the academic plans of the nominaling institotion. 
These awards ere not available tor study for a higher degree. Candidates for Fellow¬ 
ships must have completed their doctorate (or relevant postgraduate qu^ficatkxis) 
no less than five and no more than ton years by the date of taking up an award) 
FeUow^iips wiii not be offered to candc^s over the age of 50. The applications 
shodd reach the U.Q.C Office by 10th Ootobart 1990. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Anna Varsity - Nagoya Instt. 
Exchange Programme 


The Anna University is re¬ 
ported to have recently signed a 
Memorandum of Understanding 
(MoU) with the Nagoya Institute 
of Technology (NIT), one of the 
leading technical institutions in 
Japan for promoting academic 
and resear^ activities. The two 
institutions would exchange aca¬ 
demic matmals, information, stu¬ 
dents, research scholars and fac¬ 
ulty members. 

Five students, including two 
research scholars, of the Univer¬ 
sity had already been selected for 
a 10-month long stay at the 
Nagoya Institute, Dr. R.M. Vasa- 
gam, Vice-Qiancellor, Anna Uni¬ 
versity said. They were from the 
departments of ceramic technolo¬ 
gy, chemical engineering, struc¬ 
tural engineering, instrumenta¬ 
tion and crystal growth. 

Dr. Vasagam, said a detailed 
plan would be chalked out jointly 
by both the institutions to imple¬ 
ment the activities agreed upon. 
On resources, he said the part¬ 
ners would seek financial support 
from various agmcies in their re¬ 
spective countries. 

The MoU was for a period of 
five years and would be renewed 
automatically unless either of the 
institutions decided against it, the 
Vice-Chancellor said. He ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the partner- 
^ ship would be an everlasting one. 
Currently some faculty members 
and three students from the Anna 
University are working at NIT. 

To utilise the partnerehip bet¬ 
ter, the University would promote 


learning Japanese language in the 
campus. It would also help many 
as the metro and the country were 
poised to have a greater presence 
of Japanese companies. The MoU 
would also help in upgrading the 
infrastructure facilities of dte Uni- 
versity. Some very important 
equipment was expected. The 
software industry and modern 
construction in the country also 
would benefit. 

Mr. Yoshida Hirotomo, Presi¬ 
dent of the Institute said the NIT 
was strong in the ^elds of civil, 
electrical, systems and architec¬ 
tural engineering. The partner¬ 
ship with Anna University repre¬ 
sented a great combination be¬ 
tween India and Japan in the 
fields of science and technology. 

Dr. Kunthala Jayaraman, 
Head of the Biotechnology De¬ 
partment said young students 
who did not have any rigid 
mindset would be the ideal can¬ 
didates for the exchange prog¬ 
ramme. Student would be the 
biggest beneficiaries of the tie-up, 
she said adding that the opportu¬ 
nities Would be related among all 
the disciplines. She said the stu¬ 
dents from the University would 
have access to the latest technolo¬ 
gy at Nagoya. 

Dr. Vasagam said both the in¬ 
stitutions had a Icmg and reputed 
heritage. While the Nagoya Insti¬ 
tute was 90 years old, the Anna 
University had a history of 200 
years. The partnership would fos¬ 
ter the relations between India 
and Japan. 


Improving Legal 
Studies dc Research 

Justice A. M. Ahmadi, Chief 
Justice of India, expressed deep 
concern over the falling stan¬ 
dards of legal education in the 
country even as the law colleges 
and institutions were mushroom¬ 
ing. He said that despite warning 
over the years from various quar¬ 
ters including the Law Commis¬ 
sion nothing had been done to 
check the fall in the standard of 
legal education in the country. 
The Chief Justice was addressing 
a function after laying foundation 
stone for the proposed National 
Academy of Legal Studies and 
Research at Shamirpet nrar Hyd¬ 
erabad recently. 

He hoped that the institution 
like this academy would be able 
to lift the standards of legal edu¬ 
cation in the country to the inter¬ 
national level and ensure that In¬ 
dia did not remain isolated in the 
field of law in the context of in¬ 
creasing globalisation and inter¬ 
nationalisation. 

He said the academy would 
be of one of the six institutions of 
international-level to be set up in 
various states to meet the new 
challenges and requirements of 
training the coming generation of 
lawyers. He said services of the 
best legal brains and teachers 
would be provided at this aca¬ 
demy. 

He said emphasis should be 
laid on ensuring social justice 
through the new improvements in 
the system of justice as well as the 
legal education. So far this sys¬ 
tem had not been able to achieve 
the goal of die social justice. He 
said that the national academy 
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would benefit firom the cdUabora> 
tion with similar institutions of 
America and other countries. 

He said as an attempt to 
make the legal education cost<ef> 
fective and within reach of all, the 
Supreme Court has launched a 
plan to computerise all cases from 
1956 to 1994 and provide them on 
CD-ROMs. He said the new law¬ 
yers who could afford to have 
their own libraries could have 
these on CD-ROMs. 

The Chief Justice said that 
the International Centre for the 
Alternate Dispute Resolution at 
Delhi would start functioning 
from this year. The Government 
had released Rs 12 crore for this 
project. A branch of this project 
would also be set up at 
Hyderabad for which the State 
Government had released Rs 1 
crore out of its commitment of 
Rs 2 crore. 

Justice Ahmadi also said that 
under another innovative experi¬ 
ment of court management an al¬ 
ternative dispute resolution sys¬ 
tem would be adopted and he 
hoped the joint effort of the two 
would bring about a dramatic re¬ 
sult. 

The Government of Andhra 
Pradesh has allotted a 55 acres of 
land for the National Academy at 
Shamirpet and it will be managed 
by a board of governors headed 
by the Chief Justice of Andhra 
Pradesh High Court and it will 
have a number of judges and em¬ 
inent persons. The Government 
has already given it the recogni¬ 
tion of a deemed university. 

Academic Institutions and 
National Integration 

Mr C. M. Ibrahim, Union In¬ 
formation and Broadcasting Min¬ 
ister, stressed the role of educa¬ 
tional institutions in fostering na¬ 


tional integration. He said that 
communal harmony was an es¬ 
sential prerequisite for the all 
round development of the coun¬ 
try. He was addressing a minori¬ 
ties educational conference at the 
Sunni Inter College in Lucknow 
recently. He said that the educa¬ 
tional institutions had a positive 
role to play in bringing about na¬ 
tional unity, adding that all rdi- 
gions preached unity and broth¬ 
erhood. 

The Informaticm and Broad¬ 
casting Minister said that the ed¬ 
ucational institutions possessed 
the wherewithal to inculcate mor¬ 
al values in the youth which, ow¬ 
ing to the combination of several 
factors, had became wayward. 
Mr Ibrahim said that it was rather 
unfortunate fiiat the youth had 
developed destructive tenden¬ 
cies, and added that the institu¬ 
tions could bring about a change 
in their behavioural pattern. 

Mr. Ibrahim said that along 
with the religious education, the 
minorities would have to pay 
more attention towards modern 
education. 

The Minister said that unless 
the minorities shed off their am¬ 
bivalent approach towards mod¬ 
ern and technical education, their 
socio-economic development was 
not possible. 

The conference was orga¬ 
nised by the Fed^ation of Minor¬ 
ities Educational Institutions. 

Anna Varsity Convocation 

"The role of sdaice and tech¬ 
nology in future will be one of not 
conquering nature but living with 
it", said Prof. Hirotomo Yoshida, 
President, Nagoya Institute of 
Technology, Japan. He was deliv¬ 
ering the 17th Convocation ad¬ 
dress at the Anna University in 


Madras TMently. He said dtanks 
to radical scientific and techno¬ 
logical development, mankind 
had no doubt produced a variety 
of industrial products, beside 
constructing social infrastruc¬ 
ture. However, there also ap¬ 
peared problems of global envi¬ 
ronment and the social climate 
alienation of human beings. 

Fch* sustainable devdopment 
of mankind, conservation oi the 
global environment, symbiosis 
with other living things and sdu- 
tions to problems ctf resources and 
en&gy were crucial. Thecmly tod 
available for this task, said Prof. 
Yoshida, was science and technol¬ 
ogy which mankind alone pos¬ 
sessed. 

Tracing the long history of 
communication between Japan 
and India since ancient times. 
Prof. ‘Yoshida said Japan had 
learnt many things from India. He 
hoped that the inter-university 
agreement signed between the 
Anna University and the Nagoya 
Institute recently would intensify 
the communication link between 
the two countries and make a sig¬ 
nificant contribution to the world 
in the areas of science and tech¬ 
nology. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Prof. 
R.M. Vasagam, in his welcome 
address, said the university had a 
strong tradition of developing the 
intellectual capabilities and lead¬ 
ership qualities of students. 

Funds were forthcoming to 
the university from various sourc¬ 
es for carrying out innovative and 
socially relevant projects. A cen¬ 
tre for Disaster Management and 
Mitigation was being set up with 
the International Decade for Nat¬ 
ural Disaster Reduction (IDNDR) 
programme of the United Na¬ 
tions. New initiatives for a solar 
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cell training-cum^development 
centre and enhancing the pace of 
activities related to ocean data 
management, ocean mining and 
ocean thermal energy prog¬ 
rammes were to fructify soon. 

The Vice-Chancellor said as 
many as 671 research papers 
were published by the universi¬ 
ty's faculty mem^rs in various 
journals and presented in confer¬ 
ences and symposia, eight major 
books were brought out and 14 
members participated in interna¬ 
tional conferences for presenting 
papers through the University. 

Initiatives were being pur¬ 
sued to have industry collabora¬ 
tion in the areas of sugar research 
and setting up a centre for auto¬ 
mobile design, development and 
testing. A centre for software en¬ 
gineering and management, a 
centre for multi-media and ani¬ 
mation and another for digital 
signal processing were being con¬ 
ceived with the help of State and 
Central Government agencies 
and industries. 

The university had taken pio¬ 
neering steps in implementing to¬ 
tal quality management (TQM) in 
a focused manner. Internal quali¬ 
ty assurance cells had been set up 
to implement TQM. Five of the 
University's progranunes in Civ¬ 
il, Mechanical, Electrical, Com¬ 
puter Science and Chemical Engi¬ 
neering had been given the high¬ 
est rating of 'A' grade by the 
AICTE National Board of Accred¬ 
itation, he added. 

The Governor and the Chan¬ 
cellor of the University, Dr. M. 
Channa Reddy, presented the 
honorary Degree of Doctor of Sci- 
eiure to Prof. Hirotomo Yoshida. 
He also distributed degrees in 
person to 860 students, including 
183 women. About 800 candi¬ 


dates received their degrees in 
absentia. The Education Minister 
and Pro-Chancellor, Mr. K. 
Anbazhagan, also participated in 
the convocation. 

New Courses st BRAOU 

Dr. B.R. Ambedkar Open Uni¬ 
versity has introduced two new 
courses — Post-Graduate Diplo¬ 
ma in "Environmental Studies" 
and Certificate Programme in 
"Mushroom Cultivation". The 
courses were rec^tly inaugurat¬ 
ed by the Minister of Higher Edu¬ 
cation, Mr. Basheeruddin Babu 
Khan. The Minister released Vol¬ 
ume 1 of Ecology, Environment and 
Development for Post-Graduate Di¬ 
ploma in EnvircHunental Studies. 

Speaking on the occasion, Mr. 
Basheeruddin Babu Khan, com¬ 
mended Dr. B.R. Ambedkar Open 
University for starting these spe¬ 
cial programmes which were 
"Unique" and useful to one and 
all in the society. 

Mr. V.P. Jauhari, Member 
Secretary, A.P. Pc^ution Control 
Board released Volume II of Envi¬ 
ronmental Awareness and Health for 
Post-Graduate Diploma in Envi¬ 
ronmental Studies, whileMr. K.R. 
Kishore, Commissicmer for Agri¬ 
culture released Volume of Biolo¬ 
gy of Mushrooms for Certificate 
Programme in Mushroom Culti¬ 
vation. 

Speaking on the Importance 
of Environment Mr. Jauhari high¬ 
lighted the need for protection of 
environment by each and every 
citizen of the country as environ¬ 
ment was being pollutted by sev¬ 
eral gases, industrial effluents, 
and household ^rbage. 

Mr. A.R. Sukmar, Director of 
Horticulture, explained various 
aspects of Mushroom Cultivation 


and also various sources of finan¬ 
cial assistance to the farmers 
ranging from Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 50 
crores depending upon the size of 
the farm and varieties of mush¬ 
rooms. 

Mr. S. Anwar, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor 1/c, who presided, stressed the 
need for the protection of Envi¬ 
ronment. He thanked all the re¬ 
source persons for bringing out 
such an important Awareness 
Programme on Mushroom Culti¬ 
vation, which had potentiatities 
for employment and self-employ¬ 
ment. The University could suc¬ 
ceed in training the people in all 
aspects of Mushroom Cultivation 
and if they could establish them¬ 
selves as growers, the objective of 
the University would be fulfilled, 
he said. 

Literacy Awards 1996 

The Indian Adult Education 
Association has announced the 
Nehru and Tagore Literacy 
Awards for 1996. 

Shri Tarlok Singh, former 
Member of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, has been selected for the 
30th Nehru Literacy Award for 
his outstanding contribution in 
planning, development and pro¬ 
motion of adult education for over 
five decades. He has worked ex¬ 
tensively on the role of adult edu¬ 
cation in reducing poverty and 
ushering social change. 

Shri Tarlok Singh was closely 
associated with ProfesscK’ Gunnar 
Myrdal in Stockholm University, 
Sweden. His writings include Pov¬ 
erty and Social Change; Towards an 
Integrated Sockiy; and India's Devel¬ 
opment Experience. 

Prof. (Smt.) Kamalini H. 
Bhansali, former ViceChancel- 
lor, SNDT Women's University, 
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Chief Minuter, Mr. Karunanidhi, Gowda, to recognise Tamil as a 
is r^KOted to have writtot to die classic language on par with San- 
Prime Minister, Mr. H.D. De\« skrit, Greek, Persian and Arabic. 


News from Agricultural Universities 

Ram Dhan Singh Memorial Lecture 


Bombay has been selected for the 
lOdi TagMe Literacy Award for 
her pioneering role for over three 
decades in promotion of continu¬ 
ing education and life-long learn¬ 
ing for women. She has written 
comprehensively on adult and 
continuing education including 
the book Sign-PosH Tor a Learning 
Society. 

TamO Medium 
Engg. College 

The Tamil Nadu Minister for 
Tamil Development, Dr. M. 
Tamizhkudimagan, announced 
that an engineering college with 
Tamil as medium of instruction 
would be started from the next 
academic year. He said that the 
books required for the first two 
years had been prepared and 
they would be put to use once the 
courses were launched. Initially 
about 90 students would be ad¬ 
mitted in three batches. The col¬ 
lege would either be affiliated to 
Anna University or Tamil Univer¬ 
sity. 

To better the prospects of stu¬ 
dents who had studied up to Plus 
Two in Tamil medium institu¬ 
tions and also for those interest¬ 
ed, the Government had decided 
to have entrance examinaticm to 
professional colleges in Tamil 
from next year. 

The Government would 
popularise the language, litera¬ 
ture and culture of Tamil in non- 
Tamil States in the country and 
abroad. As a first step it would 
urge various State Governments 
to institute a chair for Tamil in at 
least one of their universities. In 
the second, the Government 
would open centres to popularise 
Tamil in Mumbai and several 
places in the country and also in 
Mauritius and Australia. The 


Dr. R.S. Paroda, Director Gen¬ 
eral, Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research (ICAR) said that 
following the General Agreement 
on Trade & Tariffs (GATT), liber¬ 
alization process and globa¬ 
lization of markets would call for 
competitiveness and efficiency in 
agricultural production, while 
facing new challenges on the eco¬ 
logical, climate, economic, equi¬ 
ty, sociid justice, energy and em¬ 
ployment fronts. He said that ra¬ 
pid growth in the industrial sec¬ 
tor with enhanced urbanization 
tendencies and rising growth in 
income would further enhance 
food demands especially high- 
value foods, putting further pres¬ 
sure on scarce land, water and 
labour resources. To meet the 
ever-changing demands, he said, 
the research systen must be made 
responsive to the existing and 
emerging issues at the national, 
regional and global levels. This 
would necessitate reK>rientation 
of the institutional set up and the 
mandate envisaging the existing 
and up-coming research, teaching 
and extension needs. Dr. Paroda 
was delivering Rai Bahadur Ram 
Dhan Singh memorial lecture 
organised by Haryana Agricul¬ 
tural University, in Hisar recent- 

ly- 

He said there was need to re¬ 
inforce all the research institu¬ 
tions for facing current and fu¬ 
ture problems of hunger, poverty, 
environmental degradation. 

To ensure Indian agriculture 
to be globally cc»npetitive. Dr. 


Paroda said processing, product 
development, value addition, 
' packaging, storage and market¬ 
ing were of paramount impor¬ 
tance. Speaking on GATT accord, 
he said it would undoubtedly 
help India to promote exports and 
bring much stiffer rule based sys¬ 
tem in the world trade. He said 
India had enough time before 
GATT accord came into fc»'ce to 
modify the patent law and make 
it consistent with the provisions 
of the GATT agreement. He said 
under the World Trade Agree¬ 
ment massive investment and re¬ 
search efforts would be needed in 
post-harvest technology genera¬ 
tion and management and great¬ 
er attention to both sanitary and 
phyto-sanitary measures. 

He further said that apart 
from traditional export items, val¬ 
ue-added products had got great 
scope. Crop varieties which could 
give sizeable quantity of value- 
added products having high ex¬ 
port potential need to be devel¬ 
oped. Research efforts on keeping 
quality, handling, storage, pack¬ 
aging, transport and marketing 
had to be developed and well 
managed to meet the demand and 
also to be an effective c<«npetitor 
in the international markets. 

Paying homages to Dr. Ram 
Dhan Singh he said the crop vari¬ 
eties, Dr. Singh had bred held 
more promise now than ever be¬ 
fore both in view of hous^rdd 
food and nutrition security as 
well as agricultural exports. 
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Wheat varieties bred by him were 
still the best quality wheats and 
globally competitive for wheat 
exports. 

Dr. J.B. Chowdhury, Vice- 
Chancellor, while paying tributes 
to Ram Dhan Singh described 
him a scientist of provm honesty 
and dedication. He called upon 
the scientists to get inspiration 
from sudi persons as Ram Dhan 
Singh and contribute for the 
upliftment of the mankind. He 
also asked them to understand 
their responsibilities in the light 
of GATT agreement for getting 
benefrte out of it. 

The Vice-Chancellor ako an¬ 
nounced that the University pro¬ 
posed to set up a Rai Bahadur 
Ram Dhan Singh 'Chair" to im¬ 
prove crop breeds. He said that a 
trust named Rai Bahadur Ram 
Dhan Singh Memorial Trust 
would be constituted. Under the 
aegies of this trust the Ram Dhan 
Singh Chair would be created to 
pursue crop improvement re¬ 
search programmes. It was pro¬ 
posed to raise Rs 10 lakh through 
donations and contributions, he 
added. 

Highlighting plant breeding 
research at CCS HAU, Dr. V.P. 
Singh, Director of Research, re¬ 
vealed that about 120 varieties of 
14 crops had been developed. He 
said efforts were on to develop 
high yielding hybrids of 13 crops. 
Hybrids of bajra and guava had 
already been successfully devel¬ 
oped, he added. 

On this occasion. Dr. Paroda 
also laid foundation stone of a 
Central Laboratory to be built 
with a cost of 45 lacs in the uni¬ 
versity. He addressed the HAU 
faculty as chief guest of the Teach¬ 
ers' Day cdebrations organised 
by die Haryana Agricultural Uni¬ 


versity Teachers' Association 
(HAUTA). He, however, felt con¬ 
cerned over the outdated teach¬ 
ing methods and curricula, poor 
laboratory and physical facilities, 
academic in-breeding and lack of 
incentives to excellent teachers in 
most agricultural universities. He 
cited the schemes the ICAR, an 
apex organisaticm respcmsible for 
the conduct and coordination of 
agricultural research and educa¬ 
tion in the country, had undertak¬ 
en to strengthen the SAU's and 
improving teaching standards 
and education system. He 
stressed the need for developing 
more inter-institutional linkages. 

Current Trends in 
librarianship 

Dr. Har Swarup Singh, 
former High Commissioner of 
Maldives and VC, HAU, pleaded 
for a major change in Indian Edu¬ 
cation system. He said that the 
education that was being impart¬ 
ed by the Indian educational in¬ 
stitutes was not national educa¬ 
tion but was based on the con¬ 
cepts borrowed from the west. So 
it did not reflect the element of 
Bhartiyata. Dr. Singh was speak¬ 
ing as a chief guest at die valedic¬ 
tory function of a four-week 
course on Current Trends in 
Librarianship at the Chaudhary 
Charan Singh Haryana Agricul¬ 
tural University (CCSHAU). The 
course was conducted by the 
Academy of Agricultural Re¬ 
search and Education Manage¬ 
ment (AAREM) established un¬ 
der a world bank project on Agri¬ 
cultural Human Resources Devel¬ 
opment sanctioned to the Univer¬ 
sity. 

Dr. Singh said that India pos¬ 
sessed rich cultural heritage and 
social ethos but these aspects had 
not been incorporated in the syl¬ 


labi. He also emphasised making 
education more practical orioit- 
ed. 

He said thatthe educatioiul 
institutions must target upon the 
quality of educatkm rather than 
commercialising it and called 
upon scientists of the university 
to look beyond the mandate of 
university and come to the rescue 
of their mural brethem in a big 
way. 

Dr. J.B. Chowdhury, Vice- 
Chancellor, HAU, who presided, 
said that with the books becom¬ 
ing out of reach of the readers due 
to their hi^ costs, the libraries 
had assumed added significance. 
Libraries were the only place 
where they could quench their 
thrust of acquiring more informa¬ 
tion and knowledge. He stressed 
the need for more automation of 
libraries in the changing scenar¬ 
io. 

According to Mr. Prem Singh, 
University Librarian and the 
Course Director, the course was 
attended by the librarians from 
the states of Punjab, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh, Kerala, Uttar 
Pradesh, Manipur, Bihar, Orissa 
and Maharashtra. 

We Congratulate. 

1. Dr. A. Abdul Kareem who 
has been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the Tamil 
Nfadu Agricultural Univer- 
aity (TNAU), Coimbatore. 

2. Prof. U.B. Bhoite who haa 
taken over as Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of the Bharati Vidya- 
peeth (Deemed University), 
Pune. 

3. Dr. DJd. Nanjundappa who 
has been nominal^ as the 
Chairman of the Indian 
Council of Sodal Science 
Researdi (ICSSR). 
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News from UGC 

Countiywide Classroom Programme 


"Living with Health: Weight 
Management" 


Between Ist to 7th October, 
1996 die following schedule of 
telecast on higher education 
through INSAT-ID under the aus¬ 
pices of the University Grants 
Commission will be observed. 
The programme is presented in 
two sets of one hour duration 
each every day from 6.00 a.m. to 
7.00 a.m. and 1.00 p.m. to 2.00 
p.m. The programme is available 
on the TV Network throughout 
the country. 

1st Tranamiaaion 
6.00 a.m. to 7.00 a jn 

1.10.96 

"The Art of Stamp Designing" 

"Mangroves: Life on the Mar¬ 
gin" 

"Sea Me We" 

3.10.96 

"Monkeys at Tughlaqabad- 
Part II" 

"Life from Lifeless" 

"The Story of Rice" 

5.10.96 

"Superconductivity" 

"Ocean Dynamics" 
"Crocodiles" 

6.10.96 

"Kurja: Anthropoides Virgo 
(Rajasthani Love Bird)" 

"Sports Acrobatics" 

"The Week Ahead" 

nnd Tranamiaaion 
1.00 p.m. to 2.00 pjn. 

1.10.96 

'Understanding Cast Iron" 
"The Medium is the Message" 


2.10.96 

"Basic Education" 

"Hridyakunj—The Soul of 
Free Movement" 

"Neem : The Green Gold¬ 
mine" 

3.10.96 

"A Talk with Dr. ICasturi- 
rangan" 

"Existentialism" 

"Bridging the Calorie Gap" 

4.10.96 

"The Search for Primes" 
"Human Rights" 

"Perceptions of Gender" 

"Air Pollution-!" 

5.10.96 

"The Carpet" 

"Kerala Kala Kathakali" 
"Polo-The Royal Sport-Fart 1" 

6.10.96 

No Telecast 

7.10.96 

"The Week Ahead" 

"Winds of Change . Agricul¬ 
tural Credit" 

"Reconstructive Surgery" 

Hindi Telecast 

HRf: 6.00 ^ 6.30 cRf* 

2.10.96 

"Tjtsjt 

4.10.96 

7.10.96 


Bashiruddin Ahmed 
Passes Away 

Prof. Bashiruddin Ahmed, 
Vice-Chancellor of Jamia Millia 
Islamia, died on 7th September 
following a heart attack. He was 
64. 

Born on May 7, 1932, Prof. 
Ahmed obtained his higher ed¬ 
ucation from Osmania Univer¬ 
sity where he later taught from 
11957 to 1964. He then joined the 
; Centre for the Study of Develop¬ 
ing Societies, Delhi, where he 
worked as Joint Director and Di¬ 
rector. In 1989, he moved to the 
Centre for Policy Research as a 
Research Professor. 

Prof. Ahmed also taught in 
the U.S. at the Universities of 
Michigan and Iowa, and was a 
Fellow at the University of Chi¬ 
cago. 

A specialist in Indian poli¬ 
tics, ethnic studies and interna¬ 
tional relations, the late Vice- 
Chancellor was Co-Director of 
an international research project 
focussing on the process of so¬ 
cial and political change in five 
developed and developing 
countries including India. He is 
co-author of two books — Citi¬ 
zen and Politics and Caste, Race 
and Politics. 

Condoling the death of the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. K.R. Narayanan, said 
"the country has lost an eminent 
intellectual, academic and edu¬ 
cationist and a prominent pro¬ 
tagonist of our secular democ¬ 
racy". 

In his condolence message, 
the Union Human Resource De¬ 
velopment Minister, Mr. S.R. 
Bommai, remembered Prof. 
Ahmed as a renowned educa¬ 
tionist. In his death, the nation 
has lost a teacher and a philoso¬ 
pher who contributed immense¬ 
ly to education, he added. 
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Th» •xpartarMW 


BOOK REVIEW 


Understanding Systemic Linguistics 

R.K.SingIl* 


Shivendra K. Venna. Syitemic Grammar : Foim and Function. 
Hyderabad, Bookliaks Corporation, 199d. Pp. 73. So. 95/- 


"Systemv is not a neologism for 
s^tonatic. System has a special 
technical value in the totality of 
this grammar which has now 
come to be known as Systemte 
Grammar. The primary motivation 
for setting up this abstract con¬ 
cept of system lies in a socio-psy- 
chological approach to language 
... The aim of systemic grammar 
is not only to characterize our ac¬ 
tual use of language but also and 
importantly to predict what 
choices we can make." (Pp. 40-41) 

- Compiling several relevant 
but inter-related extracts to'ex* 
plain the theory, Shivendra K. 
Venna clarifies that language as 


a system of c<»nmunication oper¬ 
ates within the framework of the 
expmaiikl, thelo^tcsl, the iiscoursal, 
and the speak-pinctional or mierper- 
sonal components (p. 42), dia¬ 
grammed as below. 

The linguistic views system 
as a "relational abstractional 
term, representing grouping of 
'related' items (p. 46). Though he 
makes no claim to originality, 
Shivendra K. Verma is not devoid 
of philosophical insist as he rec¬ 
reates/interprets the basic con¬ 
cepts of systemic linguistics as 
evolved by J.R. Firth and M.A.K. 
Halliday. 

In fact, the book derives from 


COMPONENTS OF GRAMMAR A PLURALITY OF LANGUAGE FUNCTIONS 
(Tha EfiQiah daiM lagaidad as 9m domain of four main araaa of lyntacse ctaea) 


Grammar of ^Mparianea' 


Actor ♦ PiDcasa 4 Goal/ 
AffectodfCauaar 
tEncacfino af aimarlanea In 
laona of praeaHoa. obiaeia, 
paraona. quaHaa. aMaa. 

t rrialiem) 


SyaamoffM ia wy 

(Mn I wMtnBM t«M } 

(CauaarMdarl Pnoata I AflacMrQoa) 

Gr a mm a r of ep aach-Malion 


n 



Medal» ftasidiiai 
iSMMiwnla. quamona. 
cenmanda «KBlamaiian. 
m aafcarV cownant) 


O Si awn if mood 
• ( JohnwM 

P I 


tBOwaiglmlal } 


Grammar of pradkaSen 

Subficl ♦ Pradicala 
l^inpMlrtc omraaaan af aytfi 


of'wid’.W. 
nopmon t onplcalen) 


SyawwcfpmttcMinn 
( Mn I MatooamgtwM 
( S yb t ia I PraWaWo 




Grvari'aNaiir 
Onaonadwi muaw ~ 
Co ww o n anli of a mooMao ) 


SraWRicrtwm 
SiMiwnafedbma 

jtfw 1 Matvewmgtwbai 

Tharno I W rwwa 
■Odn wao a w m a i iwM 

Olwn I Nm 


*pTofessor & Head, Dept of Humani¬ 
ties & Social Sciences, Indian School 
of Mines, Dhanbad-826 004. 


settle of his published papers with 
a view to helping postgraduate 
students to understand linguis¬ 
tics, its process of framing a gen¬ 
eralization with maximum lin¬ 
guistic universals, for example, 
the deductive (general->specific) 
and inductive (specific-9general) 
logic, to be able to talk how a lan¬ 
guage works within a general 
framework. 

Against a synopsis of Halli- 
day's grammatical theory in 
chapter 1, Verma explains the 
four interlocking and mutually 
defining categories — Unit, 
Structure, Class and System — 
and four scales of abstraction — 
Rank (a form of generalization, 
hierarchical ordering of linguis¬ 
tic units). Delicacy (a dine, based 
on purpose and scope of the de¬ 
scription), Exponence (which ex¬ 
plains move from one abstract 
category to another), and Depth 
(which helps to talk about recur¬ 
sive structure) — that constitute 
the basic components of systemic 
theory, which is claimed to pro¬ 
vide the universals of grammati¬ 
cal theory Cp. 32). 

Chapter 2 explains the con¬ 
cept of structure as a theoretical 
categfX’y, a relational abstraction: 
"In systemic grammar structure is 
set up to show how it is made up 
of one or more complete member 
of the (given) unit text” <p. 35), i.e. 
sentence structure, clause struc¬ 
ture, group structure, word struc¬ 
ture. The author also differenti¬ 
ates between structure (which is 
syntagmatic/horizontai) and sys¬ 
tem (which is paradigmatic/ver- 
ticaD though used complementa- 
rily, subsuming relaiions such as 
obligatoiy, optonal, compatible, 
concordial, etc. 
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In chapter 3, Verma further 
explains the concept of system a la 
Firth and Halliday. He clarities 
how grammar itself takes the 
Form of a series of system net* 
wmrks and how each network rep¬ 
resents the choices that are avail¬ 
able to a given constituent type. 
As Halliday says, in systemic de¬ 
scription, structure is "fully pre¬ 
dictable". 

The last chapter seeks to char¬ 
acterize certain aspects of system¬ 
ic grammar. Verma explores 
"how the form of language has 
been determined by the functions 
it has evolved to serve", i.e. cer¬ 
tain functional aspects of lan¬ 
guage such as ideational function, 
interpersonal function and text¬ 
ual function (language as social 
semiotic). He relates these func¬ 
tions to the structure^ystem mo¬ 
del of description. 


Though Shivendra K. Verma 
has tried to make his book read¬ 
able, headings and sub-headings 
in the text have been mixed up 
which may cause ditiiculty to stu¬ 
dent-readers. 1 also suspect the 
ordering of the material in four 
chapters is at places not effective. 
Yet, he achieves his purpose to a 
reasonably good degree in that he 
not only familiarises the post¬ 
graduate students with the basic 
concepts of systenuc linguistics 
but also highlights that consider¬ 
ation of both structure and func¬ 
tion is important despite discus¬ 
sion of levels of complexity, ab¬ 
straction and idealization. 

As an applied language 
teacher, 1 should also be interest¬ 
ed in a conceptual framework, a 
theoretical model or an approach 
to developing courses or materi¬ 


als tiiat take adequate account of 
language as a coherent discourse 
which emphasizes language in 
use, or language as a communica¬ 
tive dynamic, creation and inter¬ 
pretation of written and spoken 
discourse in which linguistic 
units assume values by virtue of 
their contextual relationship. 

What Verma presents by way 
of discussing, among other 
things, conceptual content and 
discourse value (against a cogni¬ 
tive and interactive process of 
learning a language) should en¬ 
courage one to study further the 
'applied' aspects of systemic 
grammar and suggest how best to 
use it in terms of, say, relational 
types or categories or implicit and 
explicit lexical, semantic and syn¬ 
tactic specifications. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


PropoMd Datec 
ofihc Event 

Tide 

Objective 

Name of the 

Organising Depatlmem 

Name of the 
Organising Secretary/ 
Oflicertobe contacted 

Nov. 25-27, 
1996 

National Seminar on 
Biotechnology: Nevw 
Trends and Rrospects 

Theme' Education and 
Research in Biotechnology 

Curukui Kangri 

Univenity, Hardwar 

Prof. DJa. Maheshwati, 
DeparlmeiA of Botany, 
Gwukul Kangri Unimnl^, 
Hardwar - 249 404. 

Nov.26-Dfl<; 1. 
1996 

lAEWP Eighth Worid 
Congrew to be held at 
Zagreb, Croatia 

To promote IntemaljoDal 
Peace 

Intematioiud Association of 
Educators for World Peace 
(lAEWP) 

Dr. Nenad Javomik, 
lAEWP.UlicaCrvenog 

Kriza 14/1, Zsgr^ 100 00, 
Croatia OR 

Surya Kath Prasad 
Reader, Janata College of 
Education, Post Box 

No 113, Chandrapur • 

442 401, Mahtfastatia 

D«. 5-7, 

1996 

ICDE Asia Conference 
on Open and 

Distance Education 

Theme' Open and 

Distance Education 

International Council 
for Distance Education 

Oik), Norway 

The Convener. ICDE Aaia 
C/oAlA£T,F-5-E,DDA 
Munirka, New Delhi-110 067. 

Dec. 28-30, 
1996 

International Conference 
on Information Technology 
in Education and 

Trainmg 

Theme: Informatioo 
Technology in Education 
endTVeinii^ 

All India 

Auociation for 

Educational Technology, 
New Delhi 

Dr. D.N. Sanaanwa^ 

Sdiool of Education, 

Devi Ahilya University, 

A B Road, IndiMe^S2 001. 

Jan 29-31, 
1997 

16th Annual Convention 
and Conference on 

Acceaa to Electimiic 
Information 

To focus on present changes, 
challengea, reeponsibilities 
end fotura {xobabiUliea m 
■cceasing electronic 
informetioo 

Society for Information 
Science, 

^ubaneswar 

Dr.P.Padhi 

C/o Depaitmeaitof lilvary 
& Information Science, 

Utkal Univeratty, 

VaniVihar, 

Bhubaae8war«751 004 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


A List of research scholars registered for doctoral degree in iMliaa Universities 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Biodiemistry 

1. Jyotsiu. BiodbeBUttr]r. BHU. DrH PPandcy, Deputment 
q( Biochemifitry, Faculty of Sciettce, Banaraa Hindu Univcisity^ 
Vannasi. 

2. Pramod Kumar. A biodtcmleal atudy on role of proa* 
laglandin D, in inooanrlac patients. BHU. Dr H P Pandey, De¬ 
partment of Biochemistry, Banaraa Hindu University, Varanasi. 

3. Kamesh Kumar. Role of proetaglandlna in health A dis¬ 
ease. BHU. Dr H P Pandey, E)epartment of Biochemistry, Banaias 
Hindu Univeisity, Varanasi. 

Bloteduiology 

1. Gho&h, Maushuim. Regulation of nitrogen flxation In 
acospirillum. BHU. Dr A K Trlpathi, School of Biotechnology, 
Banaras Hindu Univeisity, Varanasi. 

2 Khaie, Vineeta. Invitro macrophage activation. BHU. 
Prof Ajit Sodhi, School of Biotechnology. Banaras Hmdu Univer¬ 
sity, Varanasi. 

3. Singh, Ritu. Genetic trenafbnnatlon and tistue culture 
studies in chick pea. BHU. Prof B D Singh, Deparmicnt of Bio- 
technology, Banara& Hindu University, Varanasi. 

4. Tripathi, Rachana. Carbon sourceo utilisation in 
aaoaplrlUum. BHU. Dr A K Tripathi, School of Biotechnology, 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

Botony 

1. Bajrachaiya, Sushil Lai Studies on antagenistic potenti¬ 
ality of Rhizdbacteria against a Fungal disease. BHU. Prof 
Bharat Rai, Department of Botany, Banaras Hindu L'nnv<r5itr, 
Varanasi. 

2. Dubey, Suresh Kumar. Methane flux in natural and 
agro-ecosystem soils. BHU. Prof J S Singh, Department of Bota¬ 
ny, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

3. Kushwaha, Chandra Prakash. Responses of plants to eco^ 
logical stresses. BHU. Dr K P Singh, Department of Botany, 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 

4. Kiran Kumari. Studies on anorpho genetic mutants 
cyanobacteria. BHU. Prof D N Tiwari, Department of Botany, 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

5. Mitra, Anindita. Physiological and Biochemical studies 
Of wit tolerance in cyanobacteria. BHU Dr A K Rai, Depart¬ 
ment of Botany, Banaras Hindu University, Varana.si. 

6. Pandey, Meenakshee. Comparative study on chemical 
and cransposen induced mutagenesis In the cyanobacteria. 

BHU. Prof D Tiwan, Department of Botany, Banans Hindu 
University, Varanasi. 


7. Pandey, Mukesh. Fliyalology A Uodionlskry of salt 
•tresa In cyanobacteria. BHU. Dr R K Rai, Department of Bota¬ 
ny, Banaras Himlu University, Varanasi. 

8. Shaima, Neelam. Kar yn morp h ological and differentia¬ 
tion sittdiea In Coleodiaela. BHU. Dr B R Chaudhaiy, Depart¬ 
ment of Botany, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

9. Shukla, Umesh Qtandra. Airpollutioa moniioilag of an 
Induatrial area. BHU. Dr B D Tripatiii, Department of Botany, 
Banaras Hindu Univeisity, Varanasi. 

10. Singh, Arun Kumar. Ecological studies of euphorbia spe- 
riea from Varanasi. BHU. Prof H R Sant, Department of Bomny, 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

11. Sin^Mitresh Kumar. Ecology of acerus calamus L.with 
spedal reference to phytodumical and pharmacologica] itud- 
ica. BHU. Prof H R Sant, Department of Botany, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi. 

IZ SingKShailendra Kumar. Ecological study of two im¬ 
portant crops in relation to water inavigimcnl in poorly 
drains. BHU. Prof H R Sant, Department of Botany, Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi. 

EARTH SYSTEM SCIENCES 

Geology 

1. Smgh, Dhnivendre. Peiro-Palynologtcal and geochemi¬ 
cal studies of permlan coals from eastern son-valley 
coalfields, M.P. with special reference to their hydrocarbon 
source potential. RHU. Dr N P Singh and Dr M PSmgh, Regional 
Geological Lab, ONGC, Baroda'9. 

2 Misra, Diwakar. Lithofacies and palcoenviroiunental 
studies of Jurassic rocks of Kachchh, main land. BHU. Dr R N 
Tiwan, Department of Geology, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi. 

3. Smgh. Ajay Prakash. Economic geology genetic studies 
of Mussoiicf phosphorite deposits lesser Himalaya, India. 
BHU. Dr H P Sengupta, Department of Geology, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi. 

4. Tiwari, A)ay Kumar. Geochemical evolution of Kodcima 
Mica Pagmalitas, Bihar. BHU. Dr R P Singh, E)epartment of 
Geology, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

Geophysics 

1. Kumar, Virendra. Electrical and electromagnetic mod¬ 
elling. BHU. Dr G S Yadav, Department of Ccoph)r$ics, Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi. 

2. KulMushan, Arvind. Scismoleclonic studies of eentrel 
Himalays and a^oining area. BHU. Dr V P Singh, Department 
of Geophysics, Banaras Hmdu University, VaranasL 
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X Sing^ Sunil Kumar. Sciamic data proectaliig and dtval« 
opmcnt of new algondunea. BHU. Dr R D S Kushwaha, Depart¬ 
ment of Ceophyaks^ Banana Hindu Unlvenity, Varanaai. 

ENCINBERING SOEMCES 

Engineering 

1. Agnwal, Richa. Studlea on microaanaora. BHU. Dr N 
Dwivedi, Department of Electronics ^igineering, Banaras Hindu 
University. Varanasi. 

2. Bharat Singh. A1 appUcadon in power system. BHU. Dr 
S P Singh. Department of Electrical Engineering. Banaras Hindu 
University. Varanasi. 

3. Chaturvedi. Madan Mohan. Engagement diacogagement 
type inatrument motion mechanlama. BHU. Dr K S Tripatbi. 
Department of Mechanical Engineering. IT. Banaras Hindu Uni> 
versity. Varanasi. 

4. Chanirvedi. Nagendra. Analysis and optional dcai^ of 
towera. BHU. Prof B N Rny and Dr V Kumar. Department of Civil 
Fngineering. Banaras Hindu University. Varanasi 

5. Devendra Mohan Biological treatment of toxic indua- 
trial waste water. BHU. Prof U K Chaudhary. Department of 
Civil Engineering. Banaras Hindu University. Varanasi. 

6 Dwivcdt, Nikhileah Kumar. Rock maaa claaaificatlon and 
few technical investigation of Madhta Jharla hydro aaptic 
project H P under special references tunnel construction. 
BHU Dr T N Singh, Department of Mining Engineenng. IT. Ba* 
nara> Hindu University. Varanasi. 

7. Ohosh. Kalyan S. Dolomite refractories. BHU Dr T 
Mukherjee and Dr G N Agrawal. The Tata Iron & Steel Company. 
Jamahedpur. 

6. JIm. Ajit Kumar. Eroaion of concave benk of river and ita 
alability criteria BHU. Prof U K Chaudhary, Department of 
Civil Engineering, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

Jiuihi, 1. M CSwraderiaation of interaction structure. 
BHU Dr P K Jam and Prof B N Basu. Microwave Tubes Area. 
CFEKl, PiUniKaj.) 

10 Mathur, Pallavi. Microaenaora. BHU. Pn>f S K Snvastava, 
Department of Elei.truiucs Engineering, Banaras Hindu Univerai- 
ty. Varanasi. 

11. Mishra, Rajesh. Space pollution ehape eiac orientation 
and location of eroaion pockel in ttw river model ayitem 
under different flow condition. ttiU. Prof U K Choudhary. 
Depaftment of Civil Engineering, Banaras Hindu Univervity, 
Varanasi. 

12 Mishra, Sanjay Kumar. Aaiesiment of impact on envi¬ 
ronment due to mining by remote acnaing. BHU. Dr D K 
Shanna, Department of Mining Engineering, Banaraa Hindu Uni¬ 
versity. Varanasi. 

13. MitrabitM Ph. Devi. Strmctural and petrology atudim of 
Alsnora Nappe Kusiann Himalaya. BHU. Dr M Joshi. Depart¬ 
ment of Qvil Engineering, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

14. Mohammad Shamim Study of reitdbrced concrete jointa 


under different unlirial and biaxial moments. BHU. Dr V 
Kumar. Department of Qvil Engineering. Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity. Varanasi 

15. Muhanti, Sandeep. Bioaaparation and diffusion of metal 
iona in biomateriala. BHU. Dr G C Baral, Department of Chemi¬ 
cal Engineering, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

14 Monjazt, Masoud. Ro^ blasting. BHU. Dr T N Singh, 
Department of Mining Engineering, IT. Banaras Hindu Universi¬ 
ty. Varanasi. 

17. Niwas Kumar. A computer aaslated analysis of genera¬ 
tive process plassning system for machined con^ionentB. 
BHU. Ptof A Shanker. Department of Mechanical Engineering, 
Banara.*- Hindu University. Varanasi. 

18 Pandey, Shivedsyal. I^ec board heat transfer. BHU. Dr 
Om Prakash, Department of Mechanical Engineering, Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi. 

19 Pandvy, Umesh Kumar. Numerical modelling of rein¬ 
forced foundation aystem under dynemic condition. BHU. Dr 
Chandan Ghosh. Department of Civil Engineering, Banaras Hin¬ 
du University. Varanasi 

20 Rai, Auhay Shanker. River confluece energy looses. BHU. 
Prof K Ciiaudhary, Department of Civil Engineering, Banaras 
Hindu Unii ersity. VaranasL 

21 Kai, Aja' Kumar. Simulation of IC Engine. BHU. Dr M N 
Cupu, Department of Mechanical Engineering, IT, Banaras Hin¬ 
du University, Varanasi 

22 Kai, Dhananjaya Kumar Adaptive fuxay claaalfiera- 
BHU Dt Y P f'ingh and Dr R N Mukerjee, Department of Comput¬ 
er EI^rineeripg, IT, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

23. Preka.sh, Kajiv. Ceramic polymer compoaltea. BHU Dr R 
KSmha, Dej>.4rtment of Ceramic Engineering, IT, Banaras Hindu 
l'nivei>sty Varanasi. 

24 Raje^h Kumar Boiling heat transfer. BHU. Dr K N 
Snva'ttavA. 1 vpurtment of Merhanical Engineering, IT, Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi 

25. KajejJi Kumar. I>igltel protection of power transformer. 
BHU. Dr D N ViMvakanna. Department of Electrical Engineering, 
Banarat Hindu University, Varanasi. 

24 Saha, Katan. Studies on the electrical characteriatlca of 
high tpa e d devices BHU. Prof BB Pal and Dr RU Khan, Depait- 
ment of Electronics Enginearii^ Banaras Hindu Univezsity, 
Varanasi 

27. Sharma, Amit Kumar FEM analyais to problems of die¬ 
sel engine. Dr N K Samrie, Department of Mechanical 

Engineering, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

28 Shukli, Rakesh R. Environmaatel impact aaaaaamaiic 
and nwnagcment in a mettliferoua mine. BHU. ProfKKCupta, 
Dtsparnnent of Mining Engineering, IT, Banaras Hindu Univeni- 
ly, VaranaAi 
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29. Kajnath Singh. Soft ware maintain ability and reliability 
metrics. 6HU. Dr A K Tripathi, E)epBmnent of Computer Et^- 
neering, IT, Banans Hindu University, Varanasi. 

ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 
Medical SdeitccB 

1. Amaiasingiha, A P G. Study of fanmunomodulatory ae- 
tUmef Rtdiakalka In iiifaRti.BHU. Dr RDShanna, Department 
of Prasuti Tentre, Benares Hindu University, Varanasi. 

2. Aprapta. Ecological and pharmacologleal studies oi 
aome madldnal plants. BHU. Prof J K Ojha, Dr O P Upadhyay, 
Department of Dravyaguna, IldS, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi. 

3. Barat, Romi. Develo^ent of a topical dosage for the 
treatment of periodontal diseases. BHU. Dr J K Pandit, Depat^ 
ment of Pharmaceutics, IT, Banana Hindu University, Varanasi. 

4. Bahadur, Raj. Bole of Arjuna and Kushttu in dlabctfo 
eardiomypathy. BHU. Prof O K Oiha, Department of 
Dravyaguna, IMS, Banaras Hindu University, Varaoaai. 

5. Dubey, Subhas Chandra. Studies of fungal dUaases hi 
some important medidnel plants. BHU. Prof J KOjha, DrS D 
Dubey, Department of Dravyaguna, Banans Hindu University, 
Varanasi. 

6. Mishra, Jyoti. Sthaniye roop sa i^ialabdha ausadhiya ke 
dwara rog diikitaa prabandha. BHU. Dr V K Joshi, Department 
of Dravyaguna, IMS, Banaras Hindu Univenity, Varanasi. 

7. Mishn, Geeta. A study of social strata in die aged. BHU. 
Dr S K Tewari, Department of Kayachikitss, Banans Hindu Um> 
venity, Varanasi. 

8. Mukherjee, Shantanu. Breast feeding Uctetionel 
amenorrhoea and fertility behaviour > A madunetical ap- 
proadi. BHU. Dr R N Mishra, Department of Preventive Social 
Medicine, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

9. Nan]nn, Rafesh. Prognostic msrken in oral cancer. 
BHU. Dr A K Khanna, Department of Surgery, IMS, Raiuras 
Hindu University, Vannasi. 

10. Nagabh Rashmi. Extetuloo education In leproay. BHU. 
Prof P Kaur, Department of Preventive Social Medicine, IMS, 
Banans Hindu University, Varanasi. 

It. Nataraian, D. Design and evaluation of dental im¬ 
plants. BHU. Dr J K Pandit, Department of Pharmaceutics, IT, 
Banaras Hindu University, VsranasL 

12. Pandey, Prabhu .Vath. Epldeiman grorvUi factor recep¬ 
tor (EPG Fr) in Gliomas brain. BHU. Prof S Mohanty, Depart¬ 
ment of Surgery, IMS, Banaras Hindu University, VaranasL 

13. Prakash, Shri. A comparative clinical study on infective 
hepedtis with special reference to its treatment wldi ernne 
indigenous drugs. BHU. Dr N P Rai, Departmentof Kayachikitsa, 
IMS, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

14. Ra^ubamhi, Rakesh Singh. Performance of dlfforent 
cultivstcs of pepsye on pepsin production. BHU. Dr M Sahu 


and Dr B P Singh, Departmmt of Shalya-ahalakya, Banaras Hindu 
University, Veranasi. 

15. Ral, Dinesh Kumar. A study on demographic bdiavlour 
and physical growth of diildren la Varensai. BHU. Dr T B 
Singh, Department of Pediatrics, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi. 

16- Rastogi, Leena. Blodiemical diangat during ulceration 
In experimental and Ihelr modification by antlulcer drugs. 
BHU. Prof R K Coel, Department of nwimacology, IMS, Banaras 
Hindu Univenity, Varanasi. 

17. Sharma, Vandana. Role of sedeviitta (good conducts) in 
patienis suffering from peydio-somalic diseases. BHU. DrB N 
Upadhyaya, Depaitmcnt of Kayachikitsa, IMS, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi. 

IB. Sin^, Anil Kumar. Nbcalakara end his contribution to 
dravyaguna. BHU. Dr 5 D Dubey, Department of Dravyaguna, 
fi^S, Banaras Hindu Univenity, Varanasi. 

19. 5if^ Maya. A study of blo-eoclal correlates of diild 
development BHU. Dr S P Singh, Elepartment of Preventive 
Social Medicine, Banaras Hindu University, Veranasi. 

20. Singh, Om Prakash. Treatment of some skin diseases. 
BHU. Dr hi P Rai, Department of Kayachikitsa, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi. 

21. Singh, Ram Bhuwan. Socioeconomic status of past and 
present. BHU. Prof H C Saxena, Department of Preventive Social 
Mediane, IMS, Banaras Hindu University. Varanasi. 

22 Singh, Sanjay Kumar. Ecological behaviour and medici¬ 
nal value of amorri tohitaka. BHU. Prof G C Prasad and Dr K P 
Singh, Department of Shalya shalakya, IMS, Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, Varanasi. 

23. Singh, Satish Kumar. Morophologlcal and Fhytochemi- 
cal studiea on paaan bheda (bryphyllum pentalum) collected 
from different arees. BHU. Dr M Sahu, Department of Shalya 
Shelakya, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 

24. SrivBstava, Pankaf Kumar. Menas rogo me Ayurvedic 
Busedhiya ka yogdan-apaamar ke viahes ssnderUie me. BHU. 
Dr S D Dubey, Department of Dravyaguna, Banana Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, Varanasi. 

25. Srivastava, Rajiv Kumar. Spectrum of mitral valve dis- 
caee and its management. BHU. Prof M N IQianna, Department 
of Surgery, Banana Hindu Uciiveisity, Vannasi. 

26. Singh, Sudarshan. Plant padiologlcal studies of some 
important mcdidnal plenla. BHU. Dr S D Dubey, Department (»f 
Dravyaguna, IMS, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

27. Tripathi, Santa. Environment and healUi management. 
BHU. Dr S C Mohapain, Department of Preventive Social Medi¬ 
cine, Banans Hindu UnivenHy, Vannasi. 

28. Tripathi, Krile. Celooseoplc evaluatioB of arvix as an 
•Heatment in die dlagnoait of Ccrvicel neoplasia. BHU. Prof 
(Mrs) P Tiwari, Depaitment of Obstetrics A Gynaeeolo^, IMS, 
Banaras Hindu University, Vannasi. 

29. Tiwari, Pallavi. kOaoUok^lleal ftndies on eontamina* 
tiOB of Mled vcgemblee end tte preventhm. BHU. Dr S K 
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Te%vaii Department of Kayachlkitsa, Banana Hindu Unlvenity, 
Vannaai. 

30. Vaima, Archana. Stadiea on medUdnal planta of BHU 
eampua. BHU. Dr V K Joahv Department of Dravyaguna, Banaraa 
Hindu Univenity, Vannaai. 

I 

31. Vetma, Fiiti. A atody on the modulation of Taacular 
reactliity In nonnotenaivc and hypertenaive animaia by nitrk 
oxide and free radicals. BHU. Dr A K Jaiawal, Department of 
Pharmacology, Banana Hindu University, Varanasi. 

32. Vijay Luxmi. Effect of some medicinal plants on blo- 
ehemlcal changes of experimental model. BHU. Dr O P 
Upadhyay, Department of Dnvyaguna, IMS, Banana Hindu lAii- 
venity, Vannasi. 

33. Yadava, Ravindra Kumar. Pandia mehabuto ka garUia 
me yogdan. BHU. Dr M Dwivedi, Department of Praauti Tantn, 
Banana Hindu University, Varanasi. 

Zoology 

1. Alex, Anitha B. Biochemical reaponse to strass in fresh* 
water tcleoats. BHU. Prof B K Ratha, Department of Zoology, 
Banana Hindu University, Varanasi. 

2. Aravindan. N. Blodtemicel adeptatlona In freshwater 
air, bresting telcosts. BHU. Prof B K Ratha, Department of Zool¬ 
ogy, Banans Hindu University, Varanasi. 

3. Bhatucharya, Lohtika. Molecular genetic analyala of a 
new tumour auppreseor gene Icdiel (3) tumouroos brein^ in 
DroeopKila Mclenogaater. BHU. Dr ] K Roy. Department of 
Zoology, Banaras Hindu Univenity, Varanasi. 

4. Diptiman Chanda. Endocrine regulation of ovary. BHU. 
Dr A Krishna, Department of Z<Kilogy, Banana Hindu University, 
Vannasi. 

5. Mandal. Sudip. Apoptosis in drosophils. BHU. Prof S C 
Lakhotia, Department of Zoology. Banans Hindu University, 
Varanasi. 

6. 0)ha. Arvind Kumar. Metabolic response to stress in 
fish. BHU. Prof B K Rath, Department of Zoology, Banans Hindu 
University, Varanasi. 

7. Panigrahi, Anil Kumar. Analyeia of diromatin structure 
end gene expreeeion during aging. BHU. Dr M M Chaturvedi, 
Department of Zoology, Benares Hindu University, Vaniuisi. 

6. Subanyan, M. Topological organiaation of DNA durli^ 
spennatogenesla. BHU. Dr R Raman, Department of Zoology, 
Banaraa Hindu University, Varanasi. 

9. TiwsrC Akhilesh Chandra. Meuroendoerinc control of 
development in poultry Urde. BHU. Dr C M Chaturvedi, De¬ 
partment of Zoology, Banans Hindu University, Varanasi 

10. Tomar, Raghuvir Singh. Blodwmiatry of aging analysis 
of chromatin conformation and gene exprcasion. BHU. Dr M 
M Chaturvedi, Department of Zoology, Banaras Hindu Univeni- 


ty, Varanasi. 

11. TripBthi,Kanak.Nutrltlonalpettemlafrcahwater air 
breathing teleoet. BHU. Prof B KRadia, Department of Zoology, 
Banans Hindu Unlvexsity, VaranesL 

MATHEMAnCAL SCIENCES 

Madiematica 

1. AchalSin^Ummodela. BHU. Prof VVMenon, Depart* 
ment of Applied Mathematics, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi 

2. Arunima Kumaii Duality in nonamoodi optlmlaalion. 
BHU. Prof R N Mukherjee, Department of Applied Madtematics, 
Banans Hindu University, Varanasi 

3. Bataineh, Ahmad He 3 ril Abdullah. Convergence fixed 
points and meUiematical progremming. BHU. Prof S N Lai, 
Department of Madiematics, Banaras Hindu Univenity, Varanasi. 

4. Chaterjee, Jayanti. Special functiona of complex enely* 
els. BHU. Dr 1 K Khanns, Department of Madiematics, Banans 
Hindu Univenity. Varsnasi. 

5. Dubey, Jitendra Kumar. Certain problems in die dieory 
of summebllity. BHU. Dr L M Tripethi Department of Mathe¬ 
matics, Banaras Hindu Univenity, Varanasi. 

6. Dwivedi, Mano) Kumar. Operations research (opdailM* 
tion dieory). BHU. Prof R N Mukhei^, Department of Applied 
Mathematics, Banaras Hindu Univenity, Varanasi. 

7. Garg. Mano) Kumar. Solution of diffusive convective 
equation dirou|^ prroua media. BHU. Dr M K Singh, Depart¬ 
ment of Mathematics, Banaras Hindu Univenity, Varanasi. 

8. Kaushal Kumar. Functhmal anelyais (operation dieory). 
BHU. Dr Nand Lai, Department of Madiematics, Banaras Hindu 
Univenity, Vannasi 

9. Mandal, Shyamal. Muldobfeedve mediematicel pro* 
grunmlng. BHU. Prof R N Mukherjee, Department of Applied 
Madiematics, Banaras Hindu Univenity, Varanasi. 

10. Maurya, Dhaimendxa Kumar. Geometry of manifolds. 
BHU. Dr R D S Kushwaha, Department of Methemadcs, Banaras 
Hindu Univenity. VaranasL 

11. Pandey, Manc^ Kumar. Klncmetlcel aspects of MFD 
flows. BHU. Dr R B Mishra, Department of Madiemadcs, Banaras 
Hindu Univenity, Varanasi. 

12. Pandey, Sunil Kumar. Certein new almost greyan manl* 
folds. BHU. Dr R H Ojha. Depsrtment of Mathematics, Banaras 
Hindu University, VannasL 

13. Prasad, Raj Nath. A study on linkages among migration, 
fertility and population growth. BHU. Dr KN S Yadav, Depart¬ 
ment of Statistics, Banaras Hindu Univenity, Varanasi. 

14. Rsghubsnshi, Sushil Kumar Sli^ On bayes inferences 
for life testing distribution. BHU. Dr UmeA Sin^, Department 
of Statistics, Banans Hindu Univenity, Vannasi. 

15. Ramesh Singh* SummebUity of series. BHU. ^of L M 
Tripathi, Department of Madtemetics, Benares Hindu Univenity, 
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VtlUUSL 

16. Saha, Jitendia Praaad. Soma prdblema of aiatlatieal lii> 
ferenm lulos price I nC o n nat to a. KfU. Or B P Slo^ Depart- 
ment of Statistta, Banana Hindu University, VannasL 

17. Sin^ Anit Kumar. Kicd - iahcriluice aymmctrici in 
relativiBllc fluids. KfU. Dr Ririiana Qnraiaht Department of 
Madionatica, Banana Hindu University, Vannaai. 

16. Sin^ Atul Kumar. Um models. BHU. Prof U U Menoa, 
Department of Applied Madieraadcs, Banaras Hindu University, 
VazanaaL 

19. Singh, Bijay Kumar. Di^iersiim flirough porous media. 
BHU. Dr Navecn Kumar, Department Mathematics, Baitaraa 
Hindu University, Varanasi. 

20. Sin^Bx^esh Kumar. A study of fret convective flow in 
dutnnal. BHU. Dr A K Singh, Department of Mathenutics, Ba¬ 
nana Hindu University, Varanaai. 

PHYSICAL SaENCES 

Qiemistry 

1. Bhattachaiya, Madhushree. Design and sjmflMSls of pep¬ 
tides of iflununologUal Intereet. BHU. Dr Wahajul Haq and Dr 
A K Muldiexjee, Department of Qiemistry, Banana Hindu Uni¬ 
versity. VannasL 

2. Dubey, Rasik Bihaii. Corrosion and inhlMtioB of some 
copper aUo 3 fa in dilorldc media. BHU. Dr M M Singh, Depart¬ 
ment of Applied Chemistry, Banana Hindu University, Vaniual. 

3. Gupta, Sunita. Preparation and epectroacoplc 
characterisation of HeterofalmetalUc conqilexes formed wlfli 
aOBtie dithioUgands. BHU. Dr N Singh, Department of Chemis¬ 
try, Banana Hindu University, VannasL 

4. Rajeah Kumar. Fliase-tra reaction of potaaaium auper- 
oxide with organic subttrstes. BHU. Dr K N Singh, Deputment 
of Applied Qiemistry, IT, Banana Hindu University, Varanasi. 

5. Pandey, Nityaiiand. Trace metal anelirsis In biological 
and eovlronment. BHU. Dr Dhanm Singh, Department of Chem¬ 
istry, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

6. Pandey, Peeyoodi Kant Blactrochemlcal syndiasls of 
■ome patent organic costipounda. BHU. Dr K N Singh, Depart¬ 
ment of Applied Chemistry, Banaras Hindu University, Varanaai. 

7. Pandey, Sureah Kumar. Deeign and synthesis of acroain 
iahlbimn and antifliiombotia. BHU. Dr A KSaxena and Dr AK 
M\ddiei)ee, Department of Chemistry, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi. 

8. SarldieLSanjay.Synfliesisandatiiictaixalatadiaaofaoma 
organic moleoiles of bio-mcdloal bnportaiice. BHU. Dr P R 
MauUk and Dr A K Mukhei^ M em b ran e Biology Division of 
Gmtral Drug Keaaardi faistltBte, Lucknow. 

9. Shanna, Blmal Praaad. Studies in heterocyclic com- 
ponnds. nfU. Prof R L Gupta, Depaitmant of Owmistty, Be- 
naras Hinda Univenity, VannasL 

10. Sin^ Krlduia Kumar. Qiamlstiy of planls coutittt- 


ants. BHU. DrMahendraSahai, Depaitment of Medidnal Qwoip 
istry, Banaras Hindu Univenity, VaranaaL 

11. Sing^ Ram Haraldt COBdnelliig metal comptexes. BHU. 
Dr B Sin^ Department of Chemisliy, Banaras Hindu University, 
VannasL 

12. Sin^ ReUia. Syttfliaala and chaiactariullon of malal 
eoBipkxea aa molocular mangati. BHU. Dr B. Singh, Depart¬ 
ment of Qiamistry, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

13. Singh, Sandal. Fliytochamical investigation of 
Indagenoua drugs. BHU. Prof V B Pandey, Department of Me- 
didnal Chemistry, IMS, Banaras Hindu University, VannasL 

14. Srivastava, Rachana. Structure and biological invaadga* 
tioBs of some Sd-sMlal eomplaxas involving sulphur donor 
li^nds. BHU. Dr Hati Prasad Srivastava, Department of Chem¬ 
istry, Banaras Hindu University, VannasL 

15. TiwarL Surerii Dutt Antioxidant analysis in diflarent 
axparimantsl modala and flieir modulation wifli madldnal 
plants. BHU. Dr Y 5 Tripathi, Department of Medicinal QwmU- 
tiy, Banaras Hindu University, VannasL 

16. Yadav, A)ay Kumar. Blacirodwmlatry of metals and al¬ 
ii^ in organic aolvenli. BHU. Dr V B Singh, Departmmt of 
Chemistry, Banana Hindu Univenity, Venneai. 

17. Yadav, Ajay Kumar. Stiadiaa on soma dlnuclaallng Li- 
ganda and ihtir Metal (11) complexea. BHU. Dr Lallan Mishra, 
Department of (Qiemistry, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

Fhyaice 

1. Anand, Nand Dayal. Hydro dynamics of liquid 
ayitallins ordering. BHU. Dr Shri Singh, Department of Phys¬ 
ics, Banaras Hindu University, VaranasL 

2. Banola,Sridhar.Gcomegiictiam-A study of geomagnet¬ 
ic mlcropulaetlona. BHU. Prof D R K Rao and Prof B R D Gupta, 
Indian institute of Cieomagnetism, Bombay. 

3. Davidson, Jonas D. Inveetigation of new and exotic ma¬ 
terials. BHU. Prof O N Srivastava, Department of Physics, Be- 
nans Hindu University, Varanaai. 

3A. Dubey, Shiv Nsnyan. Optical wavaguldes. BHU. Prof S 
P Ojha, Department of Applied Physics, IT, Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, VaranasL 

4. KaU, PndyoL Propogetlon of electromagnettve waves 
tkrou^ different media. BHU. Prof S P Opia, Department of 
Applied Phyaics, Banaras Hindu University, VaranasL 

5. Akshaya Kumar. Multtyhottm spectroscopy of atoms 
and molecules. BHU. Prof D K Rat Department of Physics, Ba¬ 
naras Hindu University, VannasL 

6. Kumar, Maiu^ Electron Sremaetrahlung etndlae from 
matter. BHU. Dr R Shankar, Department of Physio, BanarM 
Hindu imiversity, VaranaaL 

7. KttsliwahB,PtsmodSii^8pectreiuidalructu>eaefbio- 
logicnlly Imporleat moleealei. BHU. Dr P C Miahis, Depart¬ 
ment of Physics, Benaias Hindu Uiiivefsity, VaranasL 
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8. Lakahmi, N. Solid slat* ionics mstsrials and devices. 
BHU. Pro# S Chendrs, Department of Physics, Benares Hindu 
University, Verenssi. 

9. Mlshrs, Anand. Ion conducting polymdr electrolytes. 
BHU. Dr P N Gupta, Department of Physics, Benares Hindu 
Univeisity, Varanasi. 

10. MUhra, Pankaj Kumar. Instabilities In plasma. BHU. Pro# 
K D Mishra, Department of Applied Physics, IT, Banana Hindu 
University, Varanasi 

11. Mishra, Rajesh Kumar. Thermodynamics of under 
cooled liquids. BHU. Dr K S Ehabey and Dr S P Mishra, Depart¬ 
ment of Applied Physics, FT, Banams Hindu Univeisity, Varanasi. 

13. Nihal Singh. Overtone spectroacopy of molecules. BHU. 
Dr S B Rai, Department of Physics, Baiuuas Hindu University, 
VannasL 

14. Pnkash Chandn. PropegatUm charaeleriatlca of Some 
apedal optical fibers. BHU. Dr R A Yadav, Department of Phys¬ 
ics, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

15. Prasad, Nirviksr. Some etudlee in DCO. BHU. Dr C P 
Singh, Department of Physics, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi. 


16. Prakaah, Cyan. Atmoapheric studies using lassra. BHU. 
Dr R P Singh and Dr S B Rai, Department of Riysics, Banaras 
Hindu Univeisity, Varanasi 

17. Rai, Amareshwar Kumar. Spectroscopy of etoms end 
molecules. BHU. Prof D K Rai, Department of Physio, Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi 

IB. Roy, Dayeeta. Nuclear structure. BHU. Prof S N 
Mukhei^, Department of Physics, Bsnsrss Hindu University, 
Varanasi. 

19. Sinha, Om Prakaah. Study on aemiconduetor of material 
and device (M/S) Interface. BHU. Dr P C Silvastava, Dq>ert- 
ment of Physics, Banaras Hindu Univeisity, Varanasi. 

20. Singh, Santosh Ktunar. Waves end InstaUUtles in semi* 
conductor plasma. BHU. Prof K D Mishra, Department of Ap¬ 
plied n^ysics, IT, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 

21. Singh, Shiv Kumar. Optogalvanlc apeciroarapy of dia- 
charge plasma. BHU. Dr S D Rai Department of Riyslcs, Ba¬ 
naras Hindu University, Varsnssi. 

22. Singh, Umesh Kumar. Optical wave guides and an wave 
propogatlon. BHU. Dr D M Singh, Department of Applied Phys¬ 
ics, IT, Banaras Hindu Univeisity, Varanasi. 


LATEST EDITION 

UNIVERSITIES HANDBOOK - 26th Edition 

Salient Features 

Contains information covering aR the Indan Universibes inducing agricultural univarsitlas, Institulas of national importance 
(inchxSng IITs) and d eeme d to be universities on foNowring heads of informabon: 

* Officers & Deans of Facutties; 

* Library & Reeearch Fedlitios; 

* Scholarships and Fellowships; 

* Academic year-last date for admissions and the approximate dates of examinations; 

” Courses of SbKies: 

* Minimum requirements for admission to each course, duration and the subjects of study for eadt course; 

Names of Profbseore and Raadsrs/Assistant Professors together with lhar acadamic titles department-wise with specialisation; 
” Names of Colleges together with names of Principals and Heads of Postgraduate Departments In Colleges; 

* Statbtics on examination results. 

Introductory chapter on overview of toe University System in Inda. 

Mep showing location of universities. 

Deluxe BsMjlng with carton Rs. 1200/- 

Address Enquiries to: 

Deputy Secretary (Publications) 

AssocMIon of Indian Unlvaraltlaa 
AHJ House, 16 Kota Usrg. New Oalhl-110 002 
Telsphonee: 3230069, 3232429, 3233390, 3232305 
Telex: 31-661M AW M Fax 011-3236105 QRAN: ASINDU 
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CLASSIFIED AD VERTISEMENTS 


Dioctsan Sode^ of Educatloii'a 
ROSARY COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE &: ARTS 
NAVELIM, SALCEm GOA -403 707 

implications are invited for die fol- 
fowiQg posts: 

(1) Lecturer in Commerce 4c Accounts-1 

Post (Full Time) 

(2) Lecturer in Computer Science -1 Post 

(Full Time) 

(3) Lecturer in Economics - 1 Post (Pert 

Time) 

Essentiel Qualifications; 

1) Master's degree in the relevant 
subject widi atleast 55% marks orits equiv¬ 
alent grade and good academic record. 

2) Candidates should have cleared 
the Eligibility Teat for Lecturers conducted 
by UCC/ CSIR or similar tests accredited 
by UGC. In case, candidates having passed 
the said EligibiUty Test are not available, 
candidates fulfilling other conditions 
would be considered for appointment on 
purely temporary basis. 

3) All other requirements prescribed 
by UGC and Goa University. 

4) For Computer Science: 

a) First Class B.E./B.Tech in Comput¬ 
er Science or Electronics having consistent¬ 
ly good academic record witfi two years 
experience of teaddng/research/industry, 
b case, candidates having passed GATE 
are not available or found suitable, candi¬ 
dates without GATE may be considered 
for temporary appointments. 

OR 

b) M.E./M.Tech in Computer Science 
or Electronics with 55% maiira and good 
academic record. 

OR 

c) M.C.A. or M.Sc in Computer Sci¬ 
ence or Electronics wifo 55% marics and 
good academic record. 

OR 

d) M.Sc. Statistics or Mabematics 


with 55% maria and good academic record 
with exposure to Computer Science. 

5) For the Post at Sr. No. 1 caiuiidates 
with B.Com 4 CA with five-years profes¬ 
sional experience and good academic 
record will also be considered. 

Desirable Qualillcatiosa: 

Ph.D. or M.RiUand a regular student 
for graduation and postgraduation. 

Scale of Pay: 

Rs. 220O-75-28OO-10fMOOO and ottter 
admissible allowances. Persons who are 
already employed shall send their applica¬ 
tions dirough proper channel. 

Certified copies of Statement of 
Marla at all public examinations should 
be enclosed. 

The nttmber of vacancies may change 
depending on the workload. The right to 
fill up any of the above mentioned posts is 
reserved. 

Applications alongwith attested 
xerox copies of all certificates ahould 
reach Ac undenigned within 15 dnya 


from the date of publication of tiie advert 
tisement 

SBCRETARY 
Dioccaan Sodety of Bduealton 
Biahop'a Houae, 
Altinho, Pai^liii, 
Goa-403 001 


INDIAN INSTrrUTB OF 
EDUCATION 

128/2, XOIHRUD, PUNE - 411029 

1. Indian Institute of Education, 128/2, 
Kolhxud, Pune - 411 029, invites spplics- 
tions for the posts of Lecturers in the disd- 
pUnea of Social Antiiropology, Social l^y- 
chology. Political Science, Commumcation 
and Infomalion Techitologies, Manage¬ 
ment and /or Public Administration with 
Sodology/Commerce/a suitable science 
degree, as basic discipline. 

2. Qualifications and pay scale as pre¬ 
scribed by UCC 

Probation period: 2years. 

Applications alongwith biodau giving 
age, qualifications, experience of teaching 
and res e arch ahould reach tiie Institute's 
Regiatrar before 10 October, 1996. 


NDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY : DELHI 


Advertisement No. 3/96 (E-1) 
FACULTY POSITIONS available at all 
lavals In APARTMENTS of Appl. Mach.. 
Blo-Chem. Engg. A Bio-Tech., Chemical 
Engg., Civil Engg., Computer Science & 
Engg., Electrical Engg., H & SS, 
Management Studies, Mech. Engg., Textile 
Technology, Physics, Chemistry. Maths, 
and CENTRES- AtmospherIc Science, 
CARE, Energy Studies, Biomedical Engg., 
Edu. Tech., Computer Services Polymer 
Science & Engg. and Rural Dev. A Tech, of 
the Institute. For details, see 2lAl 
Sep tember. 1996 Issue oL Em ployment 
News or contact Assistant Registrar (E-l), 
I.I.T., Hauz Khas, New Delhi-110016 
enclosing a self addressed stamped 
(R8.3/-) envelope. Fax: 91-11-6862037 
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AUSTRALIA INDIA 


New Horizons in Education and Training Conference 


Relatums bcMveen Atistralia and India will be die subject of Anstnlia India-New }bri»nis Piogram; die biggest intemadon- 
al promotion ever undertaken by Anstnlia. Ibe New Horizons program to provide a platfonn to develop deqier 
mataal awareness and partnerdii^ between Austalia and India, as well as showcase Australian c^iabilides, achievements, 
and talent Boaineas, trade, technology, culture, acicnce, and apoit will be some of the areas ciqibred; but one of the mqor 
linciipins of New Horizons, will be ita emphasis on tiaii^ and education. 

Education and trainiiig is an area of vital in^iortance to both Australia and India, and both coimtries recognise that 
recqptive, and flenble education and training services are needed to cope widi the diverse demands of an industrial society. 
While Australia and India diffo in circumstances and education systen^ both countries share similar goals and aapirattons 
in this regard. Bilateral links and greater cooperation in education and training between the two countries can he^ achieve 
such goals. 

Australia has much to ofifer in education and training. Amongst OECD countries, Austnlia*9 education system is regarded 
as the mo^ advanced and responsive to the needs of a flexible, technologically sophisticated and eiqimrt oriented economy. 
Some notable achievements in Australian educaUon has been its development of si^lusticated vocational training, incorpo¬ 
rating toe latest technology into the infrastructure of education institutions, cmnmitment to research, and the linkage of 
education and training to tte needs of modem busineu and industry. Australia’s achievements have b^ possible because 
educators were prqiared to embark on radical change and reform of the education system in line with a changing world. A.s 
the process of reform is ongoing, Australia has much to gain from a partnership with India in the area of education and 
training. 

The New Horizons Education and Training program sims to address these needs through a aoies of relevant everts. Ihe 
centrepiece of the program is the Australia India-New Itorizons in Education and Training Conference, to be held on 24-25 
October. 1996.1he conferoice will be attended by 1000 r^resentatives from Australian and Indian education, training, and 
business sectors. High calibre presenters from es^ of tlmse sectors will be in attendance. From Australia, these include the 
Minister for Employment, Education, Training, and Youth Affrirs (DEETYAX the Ibn. Senator Amanda Vanstone and toe 
Secretary of DEETYA, Nfr. Sandy HoUway. From India, the Minister of Human Resource Development, Ibn. S.R. Bommai 
and the Secretary of the Dquuiment of Education, Mr. P.R. Gipta will ofliciate. 

The pragram has been developed to riiowcasc Australia’s education, training, and research capabilities, allow each country 
to leant about the otoer's education and training systans, network with countexparts, enhance existing relation-to^s between 
both countries and e>q)lore opportunities for new ones. Topics to be explored will include education refonn, funding and 
auaiagement, internationalisation of education, curriculum cludlenges, industry linkages and technology in educatiem across 
toe sectors of Higher Education, Vocational Education aitd Training, ^ Schooling. 

The conference has been e^ecially designed to account f(v the diverse range of issues and opportunities it envisages. 
Plenary sessions at the beginning of toe conference will generally assess the differences between Australian and Indian 
education systems, allowing delegates to understand each comitr>'’s methods of education and training. Paralld sessions 
will target q>eciGc issues, encouraging sector rquesentatives to link with their countoparts and examine particular areas 
thoroughly. Network sessions will allow delegates to network in grD«q)3, around particular issues, or to present fecial 
projects, within small, intimate surroundings. 

The Australia India-Neu’ Horizons Education and Trmning program will include other events in addition to toe confermce. 
The Australian International Education Foundation (AIEF) Visiting Fellowsh^ program has been launched; wh6re twelve 
Fellowships will be awarded to 6 Australians and 6 Indians, for the purposes of cross cultural research, exchange or study. 
The program is designed to foster ongoing professional and academic links between the two countries, and the selection 
IRocess has commenced. A Business MaDugement Workshop will bring together 50 prominent figures from business and 
academia, to promote networics and firm links between the management schools of both countries. EducaUon and training 
conq>onents wilt also feature in other New Horizon programs, like business, trade, environmental management, and 
agriculture events. 

The Australia India-New Horizons Education and Training Program promises a wealth of opportunities for bilateral links 
between Australia and India and a comprdiensive coverage of mutual issues and concerns about education and training. 

For fnrUier infonnatioii about The Australia India-New Horizons in Education and Training Conference, please 
contact: 

The AIEF New Horizons Secretariat, 

Core: Inter-Group 'Ball Bhawan* (H floor), 

B4, Ujpat Nagar-ll, New Delki-110024 
Tel: (Oil) 6210921 & 64S3317 
FAX: (011)6475793 & 6834073 

Registrations close 7 October 1996 
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Topics for Discussion 


The Australia India-New Horizcms in Education 
and 'naming Conference aims to give a comprehensive 
coverage of the many issues involved with education 
and training today. Here are a few examples of the 
topics vibidk will be discussed at the coitference by 
AnsttaKans. 

Information Technology in Teaching and Rcsearcli« 
by Professor David G Bcanland, Vice-Chancellor, 
Rnyal Mdboiimc Institute of Technology (RMTT) 

Infonnation technology is rapidly changing the op¬ 
eration of universities. While the iinpaa has already 
been significant it will continue to accelerate over the 
next few decades. 

Many universities are now fully networtced within 
thdr campuses and most are connected to the Internet. 
Widespread access to posonal conqmters, supported by 
i^idly developing software and expanding broadband 
networks provides many new options for the conduct of 
researdi, the presentation of learning e)q>eriences and 
their administratioiL 

Professor BeanUnd will discuss some of these is¬ 
sues using the perfective and e?q)erience of Australian 
imiversities. In particular it describes the develt^tnent 
and use of the Australian inter-university communica¬ 
tions network, AARNet, which provides connection to 
the world-wide-wd). 

Co-operative Education — the Australian Experi¬ 
ence, by Professor Bob Breakspere, Central Que¬ 
ensland University, Australia 

Co-operative education (Co-op) is a strategy of f- 
plied learning which combines the rigour of accredited 
academic program with periods of paid, sifervised and 
relevant workplace experience for the undergraduate 
student. Typically a student would fend one year of a 
de^ee course working in industry or commerce. 

The work ejqmence is an integral part of the pro¬ 
gram of study and is an essential compement in the final 
assessment of the degree qualification. 

Cooperative education is thus a three-way partner¬ 
ship between the Univernty, industry/c o mmerc c and 
thestudenL 

Professor Breakspere will discuss the advantages 


of cooperative education to tiie student, enf loyer, and 
university. 

As co-operative education programs have been f- 
enting internationally siace 1957, the advantages of 
mtemational links in cooperative education (between, 
for exanf le. Australia and India) will be mqdored and 
the methods of assessment of the periods of work expe¬ 
rience discussed. 

Research Managcmeat In Australian Universitiet, 
by Profesior Paul Clark, Deputy Vice-Chancellor, 
Victoria University of Technology 

Every Australian miivasity has a program of research 
and postgraduate research training which it is required 
to manage. Ahhou^ research by academics is an indi¬ 
vidual or small group activity, the management and 
coordination of the overall researdi effoit is focused at 
the univeraity level. 

The finmework tot this is provided by a Research 
Management plan, a strategic document which declares 
the university’s research policy's and goals. In addition 
h specifics the university’s approach to the resourcing 
and development of its research and researchers, identi¬ 
fies my priority arc assets performance targets and re¬ 
view mechanisms, analyses the required infiastnicturc 
development and affirms the regulatory eavirotunent 
operating within the univenity. 

In general, responsibility for managing research 
and development in the university resides whh a senior 
academic appointed at Pro- or Deputy Vice-Chancellor 
level, while the Academic Board and its Research 
Committee provide mechanisms for consultation and 
policy development. Most universities have an Office 
for Research which offers administrative suppon and 
assistance to researdiers, interfaces with external fund¬ 
ing agencies and administers the imernal grant and data 
collection programs. Commercialisation of research 
outcomes is approached in several ways, in some cases 
tiirough the establitiunent of a proprietary company as 
the university’s coiomercial arm and in others by as¬ 
signing reqwnsihility to tiie Faculties or the (^ice for 
Researdi. 

Professor dark wilt review the features which are 
common to research managemeal across the Australian 
higher education system and point to some of the recent 
developmcats. 
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Email 

Are you a full time student? Yes No | | 

Parallel Sessions 

Please indicate on the registration form which sessions you will attend (see conference program). 
This will assist organizers in allocating sufficient room space, as well as give presenters an idea of 
their audience^s background and rele^'ant areas of interest and expertise. 

Schools 1 2 3 4 5 

Vocational Education and Training 1 2 3 4 5 

Higher Education 1 2 3 4 5 

Network Sessions 

Please indicate special interest groups or areas you would like as network sessions. 



n Require accomodation information, on paid basis, in 4-star/S-star/budget hotels 


Faz/Mul completed prafontu to: 

AIEF Secretariat, Carr. InterGroup, Bhawan" (I! floor), 
Lajpat Nagar'II, New Delhi'1I0(^4 
• Tel: (Oil) 6210921 & 6453317 • FAX; (Oil) 6475793 k 6834873 
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I A. PAI MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 
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AnnouiiCM Admlsoion lo llw 

IWe Year Post Graduole Programme in Management 1997*99 

T A Pai Manogement ln^<iule fTAPM), Mcnipol, inviles appiicohons VM|leei 

Irom eligible candidotes for .the ^vo yeor Post (^oduole Programme Weiqhtoge is given to Candidates v/ho have work experience 
|P(^ in Monogemeot, 1997-99 m industry/bosiness/ormed forces/Government at o supervisory level 

Iho kiiliMo spor^sored by mdustry/business houses or family 

On. of tk. top ranking Busin.» Schools in Indio, th. T A Po, "‘'I" 

Monogement InSivIe, Miipol li kixMn fee i. excelena ,n Monogment mtonnw \Atel^ is d» gijjn to oddn^l 

Ed«Son WIM is onran^ hist Monogemenl Iralilutes resized k'Tr Acc^tmg 

by the All Indra Conncil Id fedintod Edo^ion |AOE| in Ibl It o Contl^ ^Isoopeoringlo, hnol y«j-degij 

ol fe few outonomons tnsi,totes to hove goined Aisocioliat ol “ *** 

Indian Univnisilfes lAlU) tecogntSon AlU hove lecogniad ihe Two ^ 

Yeor Post Groduote Programme of TAFMt os corresponding Master's MbbmmI 

Degree of on Indian University TAPMI provides very strorig support to all Hie : 

lAfMI ,s on ootononraoi InstMion w* o Govetntng Cooncil o( eminent ^ ** 

persons from industry, business, ocademics and community services ^ 


TAPMI provides very strong support to all Hie students of the 
groduoting ebss for securing the bey possible career choices m industry 
Old business 


Manipal is well knosvn for its institutes of professional education m 
Medicine, Engneering, fftormocy, etc It hos become an (ntemotional 
Universitv IrMn where students come from oil over Ihe country and obrood 
sedung Higher education. 

hove #ie loibwing minimuni educational quohficalions ora 
eligible to oppiy to this pro g r o mme ' 

Bochebis degree (I (>f243| from leoognized universities in Arts, Scienoe. 
Cbmmerce, ^ness Management, Engmeenng. AAedicine (indudinp 
Derrtol), Agria/ture, Vetonnoiy Soenoes, Fisheries, Ftiormcicy, HcM 
Monogenanreic, with Qffliiimumof£0% 

marks (45% in cose of SC/ST) in the | ^_ eiHii I 

cweroll oggiegote I AomIPlia Mif 


^09 AMbnal Mojea h 1 Wo99 Fragromm 


WMOOIMIMtlfMNAGII^ rgHiinTniTi flliirii||imi 

If ^ are senously looking for a good 

management programme, here is one d who hoe o flan kx y 
avoiim in Moni^ One of the best in nnubr pbeement. 
the country, the progromme dfsrs several YT wrohowpbnsbrgerrii 

odvcTtkages ' on their own. 

■k Aamducreeriwraninentforleainirig, * whose family is dreodi 

ib AvefiaitculaiBd, comprehensneona 

rigorous progromme, iPBipWBewBi^ 

* Awiderongeofcoursesin^ves/ ^ who wood like to have 

KI! ■ Entrepreneurship educo 

Mork^ng, Syserr^D, ♦ who^ pbns to |Ox 

* ^ of inputs currently ovoiiable m who hoe pbns to sw 

* «"<< *v*ccp.fctTeguto.plc 
aiyerienced faculty; 

* Excelentinfiasfru^eond facilities of computers, library, efassrooms; 
it Emphasis on personality development ond team work, 

k Sbm faculty oltention ond support far students' Aerall dev e bpm ent , 
k Resicimtial/Hodel Kx4ihes far bcdi men and wonren 


k Enasutogemenl of oeative pursuits Hirough various oocurr'icular ord 
exlrooirriaAi activities, 

lb Flexibility of learning through o wick ronge of courses/pro|ecl work; 
1b Stobomeort meCh^ of teaching and eduodktn. 
lb Emphosis on eihicol onentotion cT busness; 
lb Foots on iniemohond manogement courses 


k who hove o flair far such o motor which wJI court fen 
nnulor pbeement. 

k wro how plans br getting mo this growing global business 
on their own. 

k whose family is dreody m Agfibuuness/PbniDiions 


k who woud like to have the best d both Monogement ond 
Entrepreneurship education, 

k who have plans to |Oin the</ family business or far those 
who howe pbns n stotr business on their own, 
k who opt far regulor pfacement 


Admission lo the PG Programme in Monogement at TAPMI Manpol will 
be ilvougti the Common Admission fast ICAT] conducted by the IIAAs 
Conddoies seeking oom ssran to TAPMI may please observe rhe 
following procedure 

* Register far rhe Common Admission Test (CAT) d HMs by resoond> g 
io t«ii notificotion published m leodm nononol doilies ond aopcor 

the Test on December 8, 1996 tne bst dote ^or issue d CAT 
Bulletin by HMs is 5th October 1996 ond the lost dote lor subm>ss.ori 
d completed CAT oppliccniors is 14A October, 1996 

* You should also register ^r oppl>cotion far odm.ssion to the Twc 
Yeor PG Programme I w7-99 oi TAPM by obtoming o seporote 

opolico'-or form from TAPMI, Afanipo’ 

I * Conddoies who hove apd'ed for 
IWW Fn^mrnm admission to TA»MI wi'l be 

.. , shonlisted on the bosis d then CAT 

ranks 

motor which wJI court fw * selection w.il be through 

Group Discussion ana Interview 
I this growing global business whicn will be conducted m 

Voripoi during Ap:il/Moy 1997 

gribusiness/Pbnoiions A The PGP Seswon sens in the second 

wraekdjuly 1997 

itfforlfcoMt TAPMI ApplicotiO'' Form and 

_, . j Hondbook of Informotion w.ll be 

e< U lx* Mcnegeeent end ^ ,5 , 5 ,^ 

^ on their own. 3 qq^. 

^ m favour of T A Pot AAonogemem 

Institute and po^bie at Manipd, on 
Syrdicate Bonk, Corporation Bonk or Mompol Cooperative Bonk ltd , 
a ot Ddupi, on Sete Bonk of Indio, Canoro Efank, Viioyo Bank. Bonk 
d Borodo, Central Bonk d Indio or Union Bonk d Indio 

Please Write b. 

1W Mdkhah M U O f dhunr 
I A. M MnofMMnr iMfliMa, 

Mompol - 576 ) 19, Karnotoka 
Ph 08252-71359/70162/71358 
Fox 08252-70699, Groms TAPMI 
EMail tapmi 6 kmc. ernet m 
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